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THE BUDGET. 


HE common consent which forebodes a prosaic and un- 

ambitious Budget is a prophecy which will ensure its 
own fulfilment. It is allowable to calculate on the 
occasional coincidence of an erratic orbit with the sober 
line of prudence and commonplace. Among many surprises, 
it might be expected that Mr. Guapstone would perio- 
dically abstain from all attempts to surprise. For the 
present year, necessity and universal opinion will furnish 
a still stronger guarantee against financial eccentricity. 
The country would repudiate rash experiments, and the 
House of Commons and the Cabinet share the universal 
conviction to which they must in any case have de- 
ferred. The legislation of last year has resulted ina loss 
of 2,000,000. of indirect taxes, partially balanced by an in- 
crease of 1,200,000/. in the Income-tax. Another million 
would have been thrown away if Mr. Giapstoner’s plans had 
been adopted in their integrity, and the financial neces- 
sity of maintaining the Paper-duty has reconciled the 
country to the gravest constitutional innovation of modern 
times. Under these circumstances, it is highly improbable 
that either the Government or Parliament would consent to 
any further reduction of the Customs or Excise on the in- 
evitable condition of increasing the Income-tax. There will 
scarcely be a surplus ; and there is fortunately this year 
no Commercial Treaty to cause and to excuse the deliberate 
creation of a deficit. It will hardly be worth Mr. Guap- 


_8TONE'S while to repeat the rhetorical artifice of treating 


every tax which may require Parliamentary renewal as an 
extinct source of revenue. The operation of digging a hole 
to fill it up again with the same material was regarded, on its 
first exhibition, as an absurd waste of ingenuity. It would 
be far better to re-enact the tod. Income-tax for a limited 
term of years than to encourage the expectation of a relief 
which will certainly not be granted. 

Mr. Bricut lately announced that any Minister would be 
disgraced who proposed a Budget without including in it the 
repeal of the Paper-duty. If he adheres to his opinion, he 
will do well to take the sense of the House of Commons on 
the expediency of reducing the revenue at the present 
moment. The Constitutional question has been more or less 
awkwardly disposed of, and the Commons would not be in- 
clined to revive it on an occasion which would give the 
Lords the advantage of being on the right and popular side. 
Mr. Guapstoyve himself, although he was inclined last year 
to fight the battle of the Paper-duty to extremity, cannot 
but remember that he was pl earlier and more deeply to 
the more urgent measure of reducing the duties on tea and 
sugar. If the réVenue could afford a sacrifice, articles of 
necessity ought to take precedence of paper ; and a reduction 
of duties, unlike an abolition, generally furnishes a partial 
compensation in the form of increased consumption. The 
claims of tea and sugar, though they are not strong enough to 
justify a change in the relative proportion ofdirect and indirect 
taxation, will furnish a sufficient answer to any proposal for 
the repeal of the Paper-duty. The opponents of the Income-tax 
will probably suspend their hostility for the present, on con- 
dition that no other branch of revenue is abandoned by the 
Government. Any bolder scheme would encounter an oppo- 
sition which is not prudently to be risked in the present 
state of parties. In that happy and obscure future which 
may witness the return of a surplus, tea and sugar ought to 
precede paper, which may perhaps be entitled to come next. 
it happens that the trade most immediately concerned is 
deeply discontented, not at the continuance of the tax, but 
in consequence of last year’s reduction of the Customs duty. 


- It is-said that a portion of the English supply is now 


furnished by France and Belgium, and although the equaliza- 
tion of duties was sound in principle, as well as compulsory 


under the terms of the French Treaty, Mr. GLapstone is 
supposed by the less patient sufferers to have avenged him- 
self at their expense for the check which he received from 
the House of Lords. Some time will elapse before the rise 
in the price of rags on the Continent will neutralize the 
unfair advantage which is derived from the prohibition to 
export them; and in the meanwhile, manufacturers are quite 
as unwilling as landowners to encourage Free-trade at their 
own immediate expense. 

inancial novelties have not been recommended by the 
success of last year’s experiments. The consumption of spirits 
has been checked by the increase of duty, while no corre- 
sponding demand for wine has been hitherto brought out by 
the large reductions under the treaty. The alcoholic test 
has been generally condemned by wine-merchants ; and yet 
the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQueER has absurdly deprived 
himself and the House of Commons of the power to remedy 
the grievance. No stronger illustration could be furnished 
of the practical inconvenience which is involved in a de- 
parture from sound commercial principles. In their enthu- 
siastic recantation of their former doctrines, Mr. GLADSTONE 
and Mr. Cospen have insisted on submitting even the 
details of English taxation to the control of a foreign 
Government. If the complaints of the wine trade are 
well founded, it is nevertheless necessary either to draw an 
unjust distinction between different kinds of wine, or to 
make another savrifice of revenue by lowering the duty on 
the stronger wines. The anomaly is not rendered more 
endurable by the indefinite postponement of the advantages 
which the export trade of the country was, according to 
Mr. Coppen, to derive from the new French tariff. Cheap 
wine, like all other cheap commodities, is good in itself, pro- 
vided it is bought and consumed ; but the existence of innume- 
rable hogsheads of thin claret in the cellars of the London 
Docks is an advantage neither to the consumer nor to the 
revenue. If Mr. GLADSTONE had let taxation alone, a certain 
percentage of Income-tax would have been fructifying in the 
pockets of a community which is conscious of little benefit 
from its additional contribution. 

The experiment of extended penny taxation, though it 
was more legitimate than the reduction of the Wine-duties, 
has proved itself a failure. The memorial of the London 
merchants against the inconvenience of petty charges can- 
not be neglected by the CuancetLor of the Excuequer, 
especially as he has been utterly di inted in his caleu- 
lations of the produce of the tax. If he is forced to repeal 
last year’s measure, the necessity will be rendered more mor- 
tifying by his inveterate habit of converting every financial 
makeshift into a principle. When he reduced the Wine- 
duty, when he afterwards increased the Spirit-duty, when 
he augmented the Income-tax, as when he promised to 
abolish it, he invariably congratulated the House on 
the establishment of a sound theory as well as on the facility 
of supplying an immediate want. In the same spirit, he 
generalized the penny stamp on letters and receipts into 
a universal instrument of painless taxation. It was 
perhaps impossible to anticipate the exact mode in which 
small taxes on delivery orders and warrants would practically 
bear on commercial operations. The merchants probably 
make the most of the grievance, but their remonstrances, 
combined with the revenue returns, sufficiently show that 
Mr. GuapstovE, who might have only tried an unsuccessful 
a was a false prophet and unsound theorist. It 
unluckily happens that the revenue will scarcely bear the 
loss of even two or three hundred thousand pounds. 

It is still doubtful whether there will be a deficit of any 
considerable amount. The expenditure of last year exceeded 
the receipts ; but it is not usual or necessary to provide, by 
fresh taxation, for the result of past miscalculations or extra- 


ordinary charges. The Chinese war is happily at an end, 
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and there will be some further reduction on the estimates of 
the present year. On the other hand, allowance must be made 
for the second drop in the Wine-duty, and it is impossible to 
repeat either the operations with the Malt and Hop-duties 
or the Spanish payment which brought capital to the aid of 
an insufficient revenue. The commercial year has commenced 
unpropitiously, and the American tariff, as well as the dis- 
ruption of the States, interferes seriously with the prospects 
of trade. The exports have begun to decline, and there is 
reason to fear a high price of cotton. It will at least be 
necessary again to postpone the payment of the Exchequer 
Bonds which fall due, if not to increase the amount of the 
unfunded debt. If the Income-tax is not augmented, the 
escape from an additional penny in the pound will be due 
rather to the repugnance of the House of Commons than to 
Mr. Guiapstone’s moderation ; but on the whole it seems 
likely that the announcements of Monday night will be 
simple, modest, and as unlike as possible to the Budget of 
1860. It is satisfactory to know that, if little is done or 
proposed, abstinence from change will be idealized into some 
transcendental theory of prudent inaction. The Cabinet is 
not yet so thoroughly tired of official existence as to sanction 
a repetition of the exploits which it tolerated last year with 


visible impatience, 


‘FRANCE AND THE NATIONALITIES. 


E Emperor of the Frencn is much indebted to those 
of his friends in this country who have charged them- 
selves with the duty of guaranteeing his pacific intentions. 
His conduct puts their constancy in asserveration pretty 
severely to the proof. While they are proposing to excludefrom 
the pale of credit and honour, as convicted slanderers, all who 
insinuate that the Empire has been, is, or can be anything but 
Peace, each mail from France brings intelligence of new ships- 
of-war launched by a Power which has comparatively little 
trade and few colonies to defend, and of fresh additions to 
an army for which credulity itself can suggest no possible 
object but that of meditated aggression. It is indeed con- 
ceivable that the immediate intention of the French Govern- 
ment may be to bully, not to fight. But bullying will soon 
come to fighting, unless the world is prepared to submit for 
ever to an insolent dictation ; and it cannot be too often 
repeated, since it is a fact of the most urgent and practical 
significance, that no standing army approaching in magnitude 
to that of France has been long kept without employment for 
itsarms. Itis idle to doubt that civilization is menaced by 
a great danger. It is the destiny of civilization to be 
menaced at different periods by great dangers arising from 
different quarters. Atone period the world was called upon 
to repress the fanatical ambition of the House of Austria. 
It is now called upon to repress the ambition, equally fana- 
tical though not so religious, of the French nation. As 
the aspect of afiairs now is, it seems scarcely possible 
that the progress of humanity should resume its peaceful 
course without an armed struggle for the general safety. If 
England should be drawn into that struggle, her calamity 
will have something of the character of an expiation ; for 
she, unhappily, it is that has done most, under the guidance 
of evil advisers and of her own worse nature, to lend moral 
strength and prestige to the Emperor of the Frencu. She 
was the first and too facile tool of his design—his palpable 
design—of setting the European Powers against each other, 
and assailing them in detail. She, the accomplice of a 
Government opposed, in its origin and in its character, to 
every principle which she ought to hold dear, will, if she is 
at last brought into collision with that Government, atone, 
not only for a dereliction of sound policy, but for a derelic- 
tiov of rectitude and honour. 
Civilization is so far advanced that hypocritical ambition 
is compelled to render to morality the homage of selecting a 
pretext for its aggressions. The pretext selected by the 
ambition which now menaces Europe is that of supporting 
“oppressed nationalities,” and it is sufficiently plausible, and 
nearly enough allied to objects which are really good, to have 
formed for the French Emperora respectable party in this coun- 
try. It drew forth the other day from a Liberal contemporary 
an article proclaiming that the Zouaves and Turcos are the 
destined instruments of human regeneration, and that “their 
“ glorious banners are the banners of light, and not of dark- 
“ness.” They were the banners of light, we presume, to 
Germany and the other nations which groaned under the 
“enlightened” occupation of Napotzon I.—to Spain when 
her Constitution was suppressed by the French army under 


the Duc p’ANGOULEME (a service for which the present 
Emperor is claiming payment of the Spaniards)—and to 
Rome when the same universal liberators crushed her rising 
liberties in 1848. The Monarchy which has its centre 
at Paris was enabled by various physical and moral 
accidents to unite under its sway, at a comparatively 
early period, a great extent, not only of territory, but 
of tolerably homogeneous population. In the course of 
the process it perpetrated acts of fraud and rapacity 
equal in turpitude to those by which other monarchies 
have acquired any provinces which they hold. But having 
thus early effected its own consolidation, it instinctively set 
itself to prevent the consolidation of its neighbours by 
stimulating the small “nationalities” to revolt against the 
monarchies or federations into which it was their natural 
tendency to fall. This game was played long and too suc- 
cessfully in Germany. It was played in the Peninsula. It 
was played in Scotland, while Scotland and England were 
separate “ nationalities.” It is being still played in Ireland, 
in regard to which, we presume, the statesmen of the Zimes 
hold that the principle of “nationality” is equally desirable 
to France and to ourselves. Whenever the question has been, 
not whether one of the neighbours of France should acquire 
a province, but whether she should acquire one herself, she 


has trodden the claims of “ nationality” cynically under foot. . 


Has she not suppressed the old historic nationality of Savoy 
beforeoureyes ! Doesshenot notoriously desire to suppress the 
ancient and honoured nationality of Holland, and the nation- 
ality, honoured though not ancient, of Belgium? Did she not, 
under the First Napo.eoy, suppress the “ nationality ” of all 
her smaller neighbours—of Holland, of Switzerland, of Pied- 
mont—with a profligacy at which even Fox and the 
French party of that day stood aghast? Was not Venice 
sold to Austria? Was not Poland herself, when she fell 
into the hands of Napotzon, made a conscription ground 
and heartlessly betrayed? In cases where the nationality 
was too great to be suppressed, was not the national 
Government destroyed, and a French Satrap imposed upon 
the people in its place? And can any one show us, in 
any popular French writer—in any writer who represents the 
sentiments of the French people—a serious reprobation of 
outrages successfully committed by the “armies of light?” 
Is not Germany now told, with tyrannical insolence, that if 
she dares, by union, to become a “ nation,” she shall forfeit 

of her territory to the offended majesty of France? The wolf 
is a very sentimental animal ; it has “an ardent thirst of fra- 
ternity,” and is most chivalrously anxious that the dog should 
not be allowed to crush the independence of the sheep. There 
can be no doubt that the Congress of Vienna resettled 
Europe in many respects on very unsound principles. We 
must only remember, in judging the conduct of that ill- 
famed assembly, that it acted in presence not only of a recent, 
but of a still existing danger from the devouring ambition of 
France, and that it was led naturally, though not wisely, to 
have regard in its territorial combinations rather to the 
military security of Europe than to national and political 
affinities. ‘To extricate the various countries from those 
unnatural arrangements, and at the same time to relax the 
military despotism which the necessity of self-defence against 
France, in effect, everywhere imposed, is at present the 
momentous and critical work of Europe. And it is a work 
which, if successfully carried through, will answer, it is true, 
to the aspirations of England as the protectress of constitu- 
tional liberty, but will by no means answer to the aspirations 
of France. 

We have spoken of Fox ; and we spoke of him ona former 
oceasion as the historic prototype of those Englishmen who 
are now the dupes of the French Emprror. It is due, how- 
ever, to Fox to say that he had in him the English spirit 
which revolts at palpable injustice. When the French 
Revolutionary Government showed its tendencies by annexing 
Savoy on the ground of convenances morales et physiques, he 
did not cry “Perish Savoy.” His language to the Govern- 
ment of that day was—“ The Government should have said 
“ to France, You ask for a mediation ; we will mediate with 
“ candour and sincerity, but we will at the same time declare 
“to you our apprehensions. We do not trust to your 
“ assertion of a determination to avoid all foreign conquest, 
“ and that you are desirous only of settling your own Con- 
“ stitution, because your language is contradicted by expe- 
“ rience and the evidence of facts. You are Frenchmen, and 
“ you cannot so soon have thrown off the Bourson principles 
“in which you were educated. You have already imitated 
“the bad practice of your princes, You have seized on 
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“ Savoy without a colour of right. But here we take our 
“stand. Thus far you have gone, and we cannot help it. 
“ But you must go no further. We will tell you distinctly 
“ what we shall consider as an attack on the balance and 
“ the security of Europe ; and as the condition of our inter- 
“ ference, we will tell you also the securities that we think 
“ essential to the general repose.” These words would not 
be inappropriate in the House of Commons at this day. 


REFORM. 


J pe county 10/. franchise and the borough 6/. are 
disposed of, and it only remains for the House of Com- 
mons to waste a third morning on Mr. BERKELEY’s annual 
Ballot burlesque. The majority against Mr. Barnes's motion 
imperfectly represents the almost unanimous opinion of the 
House. Those who voted for the previous question, and 
those who stayed away, were undoubtedly opposed to the 
motion, while two-thirds or three-fourths of the minority only 
desired to preserve their own nominal consistency, or to 
avoid the remonstrances of their constituents. It is certain 
that the candidates on both sides at the last election were 
insincere in their professions, as many of their number 
plainly admitted in private conversation. The rejection of 
Reform by all parties is probably the most conscientious ex- 
pression of opinion by which any public question has in 
modern times been determined. Mr. Bricut himself will 
scarcely venture to charge the majority of Wednesday last 
with hypocrisy. The debate was in the highest degree un- 
interesting, as the leaders on both sides, and even politicians 
of secondary rank, abstained from any participation in the 
sham-fight. Mr. Batnes was respectably moderate, volumi- 
nous, and dull, and the Jater speakers were heard with im- 
patience, under the fear that the division might be postponed 
by the arrival of six o'clock. The principal argument in 
favour of the change was derived from elaborate calculations 
which purported to show that the addition to the constituen- 
cies would be unexpectedly small. Mr. Batyes may perhaps 
desire to popularize the suffrage, but he rightly believes that 
no proposal can be more unpalatable to the present House 
of Commons. Ifthe working classes would really form a 
valuable element in the electoral body, it seems unnecessary 
to prove that they would, under a 6/. franchise, be only 
admitted in minute fractions of their whole body. It is, 
however, undoubtedly to be regretted that the intelligent 
artisans of large towns are seldom admitted to the franchise 
under the existing law. A representative system which 
allowed the operatives to control a certain number of seats 
would be preferable to the exclusive monopoly of the lower 
class of traders. The superior working men of Leeds 
and Bradford are probably more intelligent than small 
shopkeepers, and at least equally independent. The ob- 
jection to Mr. Barnes's plan consists in the probability that 
it would tend to swamp the respectable and educated part 
of the community. The practical disfranchisement of May 
Fair, of Belgravia, and of Tyburnia supplies a standing 
answer to all declamation about the harshuess of excluding 
the multitude from direct political influence. 

Mr. T. DuxcomBe may console himself for the failure of 
his proposal that a Reform Bill should be founded on the 
forthcoming Census, Mr. Baines is as well stuffed with 
irrelevant statistics as if he had passed six months in the 
office of the Recistrar-Genezat. There are several millions 
more people in England than in 1831, and a still larger 
number of millions of pounds have produced several thousand 
miles of railways and of electric telegraphs. A larger per- 
centage of children learn to read, letters have prodigiously 
multiplied under the penny postage, and half a million of 
copies of newspapers provide instruction of greater or less 
value for all classes of the population. The 7'imes itself is, 
as Mr. Baines oddly but correctly remarks, a marvel of 
capital, of intelligence, and of prosperity. It was not neces- 
sary to add that all these influences have been for some time 
systematically employed in discountenancing the measure 
which was the professed subject of discussion. Statistics are, 
in nine cases out of ten, used for purposes of fallacy, for the 
gift of discerning their bearing is incomparably rarer than 
the mechanicalaptitude for enumerating tabulated figures. Of 


all statistical statements, the most comprehensive are neces- 


sarily the most useless, When the numbers and riches of a 
great community are summed up in imposing totals, the ques- 
tion recurs whether any conclusion has been proved or illus- 
trated. Comparisons of similar but varying quantities some- 
times throw light on causes of difference ; but enumerations of 


entire amounts are for the most part an idle amusement. It 
is true that enormous progress has been made in thirty years ; 
and if any political inference is to be drawn from the in+ 
crease of prosperity, it might be argued that a Constitution 
which has worked so well requires no organic change. The 
French Empire, with its despotic institutions and its mate- 
rial successes, furnishes a warning against hasty and arbi- 
trary deductions from merely arithmetical premisses ; but if 
Reform is to be founded on statistics, the advocates of inno- 
vation ought to collect proofs of poverty and of deterioration, 
and to attribute them to the existing system. There is not 
the slightest apparent reason why a country should change its 
form of Government because it has become richer, more popu- 
lous, and better educated. A proof that the proportionate num- 
bers or character of different classes had varied would have 
been more to the purpose. If 1o/. houses had, through falling 
rentals, become either positively or proportionally fewer, a pro- 
posal for lowering the nominal franchise would have supplied 
a legitimate correction of an unforeseen derangement. It is, 
in fact, well known that a poorer class has been enfranchised 
in consequence of a rise in the value of house property ; and 
in many boroughs the ratio of electors to inhabitants is con- 
siderably larger than after the passing of the Reform Bill. 

The main question is, how the large and increasing popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom is to be most effectually 
secured in the possession of good government and freedom. 
The more zealous advocates for Reform generally forget the 
object of representative institutions ; or, if they are members 
of Parliament, they assume, without argument or reason, 
that the extension of the franchise will produce no consider- 
able change in the constitution of the House of Commons. 
Mr. Bricut, with greater candour or with sounder insight, 
has repeatedly assured applauding audiences in the North 
that a change in the electoral system would immediately 
result in a legislative and financial revolution. He has 
announced his intention of throwing the whole burden of 
taxation on the owners of realized property, and he has 
dilated on the expediency of effecting a subdivision of land 
which could only be carried out by a compulsory distribution 
of property, and by annihilating the discretion of testators. 
The country, or the intelligent classes who at present contrive 
to govern it, believe that prosperity and civilization would be 
retarded by the political subjection of all other sections of 
society to the lowest. The England of 1861 is not easier to 
govern than the comparatively limited population for which 
the Reform Bill was framed ; and although it is possible 
that the constituency might be increased without serious 
danger, no considerate observer really believes that a better 
or more conscientious body of representatives would be re- 
turned by a more popular body of electors. It was judi- 
ciously remarked in the course of Wednesday's debate, that 
although large classes are excluded from the franchise, it is 
an error to suppose that the elements of which they are com- 
posed are stationary. Individual workmen are constantly 
emerging from the mass into the enjoyment of competence 
or of opulence, and they probably represent their former 
equals more worthily and more justly than the leaders who 
would dispose of their political suffrage. 

The local busybodies who have lately been trying to 
promote a Reform agitation are probably as incapable of 
learning as they are unconscious of their need of improve- 
ment ; yet it would be worth their while, if only for pur- 
poses of excitement and irritation, to compare the arguments 
which are addressed to a serious assembly with the clap-trap 
which is thought good enough fof the provincial platform. 
Mr. Bares may have wearied the House of Commons with 
tiresome statistics, but he had too much respect for himself 
and his audience to bluster about colonels and captains, and 
corrupt aristocrats “with handles to their names.” The 
theory that members of Parliament receive in salaries more 
than they pay in taxes is never ventilated within reach of 
confutation and exposure. It is not pretended that the 
British workman, whatever may be his merits, would be 
more economical than the tol. householder, especially in the 
expenditure of an unlimited Income-tax to which he would 
make no direct contribution. In the absence of Mr. Bricut, 
the minor demagogues of the present day appear to be either 
incapable by nature or unfortunate in their opportunities. 
Tradition and idleness still render Reform meetings practi- 
cable in towns, but it is impossible for speakers or hearers 
absolutely to persuade themselves that either is in earnest. 
It is possible that times and opinions may change, but the 
actual state of public feeling has been expressed with perfect 
accuracy in the recent votes of the House of Commons. — 
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ITALY. 


A LETTER addressed to the Times by a well-known 
adherent of GARIBALDI expresses the opinions of all 
the rational opponents of Austria in Italy or in Hungary. 
Of the two adversaries who face each other on the Mincio, 
the stronger in men and in material of war is threatened 
with ruinous internal commotions, The other, with almost 
unlimited resources in prospect, is still slowly consolidating 
a newly-amalgamated State. An unaided attack on the 
Venetian fortresses would be an act of reckless temerity, 
and the assistance of France is only to be obtained on con- 
dition of vassalage, and perhaps of dismemberment. If, indeed, 
Hungary appeals to arms, all the chances of the struggle 
will be reversed; but in the interval the Italian Govern- 
ment has every motive for gaining time which may be pro- 
fitably spent in arming and in administrative organization. 
Count Cavour has wisely turned the attention of his 
colleagues in Parliament and of his countrymen to the less 
urgent but more practicable acquisition of Rome. Events 
will show whether the confident language which he has 
used is justified by his understanding with France, or only 
employed to accelerate the result which it announces. It 
appears that while Ultramontane fanatics have been applaud- 
ing the undeviating obstinacy of the Holy See, the Pore 
himself has occasionally listened to the counsels of advisers 
who wouid wish to reconcile him with Italy. The exile 
and disavowal of his agent in a moment of reaction is 
characteristic of the feeble spitefulness which belongs to his 
wholly sacerdotal nature. Itis more remarkable that he should 
have authorized negotiations at Turin than that he should 
have fallen’ back into his ordinary state of helpless terror 
and hatred. A considerable section of the ecclesiastical 
body around him has become convinced of the necessity of 
surrendering the temporal power. Seven or eight cardinals, 
and a considerable number of minor dignitaries, have formed 
an Italian party, and it is the nature of minorities to increase 
when they are on the winning side. Those who dislike 
French protection, those in whom some feeling of patriotism 
has survived the tonsure, and, above all, prudent eccle- 
siastics who wish to preserve their rank and emoluments, 
will constantly increase the numbers of the opposition. 
When Pius IX. sees that his successor will inevitably make 
terms with the King of Itay, he may perhaps see the ex- 
pediency of arranging the bargain while he has still some- 
thing to concede. 

The declaration that Rome will be peaceably annexed in 
virtue of a law to be passed by the Italian Parliament is 
somewhat enigmatic. It would seem that either war or 
negotiation was more applicable to the acquisition of a terri- 
tory now belonging to another Sovereign. Count Cavour un- 
doubtedly understands his own meaning, though he may not 
wish that his projects should be generally understood. His 
excessive deference for France may be the result of anticipa- 
tory gratitude, though it scarcely increases the enthusiasm 
of Englishmen for the Italian cause. Dependence for de- 
pendence, Italy would be less dangerous to Europe as a pos- 
session of Austria than as a submissive client of France; but 
when it has once obtained possession of Rome and of Venice, 
no real or affected sentiment will interfere with its substan- 
tial independence. It was perhaps to the exaggerated cour- 
tesies of the Minister that GariéaLp1 alluded in his angry 
denunciation of a “lacqueylike” policy. It is to be re- 
gretted that Count Cavour should have occasion to flatter 
a powerful ally; but continued confidence is due to 
a statesman who has accomplished so much for his country. 
There is no reason tosuppose that the Kine is extravagantly 
devoted to France, and the popular feeling, if it is fairly 
represented by GARIBALDI, is almost equally hostile to both 
races of intrusive foreigners. The late intrigue of Prince 
Murat cannot fail to provoke every genuine supporter of 
Italian unity. The French candidate for the kingdom of 
Naples has not even risen to the rank of a legitimate Pre- 
tender ; yet his impudent advances would not be put forward 
unless the Emperor NAPoLeon contemplated the possibility 
of setting up a dependent dynasty in Southern Italy in some 
contingent combination of circumstances. As it is highly 
improbable that any such project should succeed, additional 
proofs of the danger connected with French protection may 
not be useless to Italy. It is necessary to use fair words, as 
long as Rowe is occupied by a foreign army, and Count Cavour 
is certainly not sparing of complimentary language; but even 
more serious sacrifices of apparent dignity would be justified 
if they were indispensable to the triumph of Italian unity. 


| existence. Except for their less frequent occurrence, 


GaniBaLpr’s visit to Turin is sufficiently explained by the 
personal urgency of his former officers. It may be hoped 
that the General will admit the extravagance of some of the 
claims which have been put forward by his real or pretended 
followers. It was wise to treat the liberators of Naples with 
liberality and confidence ; but an irregular army, of insigni- 
ficant numbers, which only existed for a few months, has no 
right to swamp the regular establishments with a horde of 
pretended officers. It is especially necessary to be certain 
that, in accepting the services of GartBaLpr'’s followers, the 
Kine is not enlisting soldiers who bear a divided military 
allegiance. It will not be permissible a second time to levy 
an army in the Kingdom, except under the Royal and national 
flag. In time of war, the skill and heroism of the great national 
chief may readily be rendered available for the service of the 
country, but it is for the Kina, the Minister, and the Par- 
liament to select the cause and occasion of quarrel. It is 
at present their interest and their desire to force the 
enemy to commence the struggle, if it is not to be indefi- 
nitely postponed or evaded. The belief that the Austrians 
are equally anxious to avoid ostensible provocation is 
curiously illustrated by a rumour which is currently believed 
at Turin. It is asserted that the Austrians are buying 
up documents which purport to identify the soldiers and 
officers of GARIBALDI, with the intention of afterwards 
organizing a kind of forged invasion of their own frontier 
by accomplices dressed in the well-known red shirt. It is 
difficult to say whether the improbability of such a plot 
having been devised is greater than that of its having been 
gratuitously invented by the other side. In either case it 
is unlikely that the question of peace or war will turn upon 
any frivolous contrivance. It curiously happens that while 
the Continent is bristling with arms, all parties are equally 
unwilling to begin the struggle which they profess to 
court. 

GanriBaLp1, though himself essentially a man of action, is too 
readily influenced by sounding phrases. When he demands a 
million of soldiers, and declares that they will be forthcoming, 
he forgets that, even if the number could be supplied, disci- 
pline, organization, and money would still be indispensable. 
France, notwithstanding the general armament, was only 
saved from conquest at the Revolution by the ineptitude or 
treachery of the invading generals ; and when the tide of 
fortune turned, the early successes of the Republicans were 
due to the experience of veteran soldiers, Last year, Naples 
scarcely provided a few hundred volunteers for an enterprise 
more interesting to the local population than a distant war 
in the North-east. ‘ The more manly inhabitants of Pied- 
mont and Lombardy serve the cause most effectually by con- 
tributing their quota to the regular army. Under a 
proper financial and administrative system, Italy ought, 
in time of war, to be, able to maintain 300,000 men, 
with the necessary reserves, and with ample material. 
For the present, the force at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment is considerably weaker, and Garipap’s million of 
volunteers show no symptom of their existence. If the 
Venetians themselves are consulted, they will deprecate a 
premature movement which might probably result in a ruin- 
ous failure. At Turin a general fecling prevails that it 
is desirable for the present to concentrate political attention 
on Rome. The noisier agitators who urge an immediate 
collision with Austria are, in many instances, as anxious to 
promote domestic revolution as to expel the foreign enemy. 
In a great national crisis obedience is not less necessary than 
enthusiasm ; and Count Cavour has the best title to the 
coufidence and loyalty of his countrymen. Those who en- 
courage GARIBALDI to thwart his designs are the worst ene- 
mies of both. 


INDIAN DIFFICULTIES. 


N appeal to humanity never fails in England, and no 
stimulus will probably be needed to raise the Indian 
Relief Fund to a level with the terrible necessity which has 
arisen. If any spur were wanted to increase the liberality of 
the public, it ought to be abundantly supplied by the thought 
that the famine which is destroying the impoverished inhabi- 
tants of Upper India is in some sense of our own creation. 
No Government, it is true, can be held responsible for the 
failure of the accustomed rains ; but it was just as much a 
known law of nature that the rains should occasionally fail, 
as that in ordinary seasons they should recur at the regular 
period, and produce the food on which millions depend for 
i ughts 
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and consequent famines are as much part of the regular 
course of nature in some districts of India as the periodic 
return of seed-time and harvest. Nature has done her work, 
however, in providing the means of remedying these 
calamities, and those who are fond of detecting final 
causes in everything may plausibly urge that these visitations 
are designed to force man alxo to do his work, and, 
in guarding agaiust periodic famine, to multiply almost 
without limit the average fecundity of the soil. The fact, at 
any rate, is, that the precautions against drought which hu- 
manity suggested to many a heathen ruler in India were as 
efficacious in turning ordinary seasons into years of plenty 
as in averting the of famine. Whether 
for the one purpose or the other, water alone is needed, and 
water is there in abundance. All that the Government had 
to do was to direct and administer the supply which nature 
had provided so as almost to ensure a sufficient harvest in the 
worst of times, and to make abundance the ordinary rule. 
To do this required no exalted feelings of hunianity, for the 
interest of the owners of the soil coincided with the duties 
which they owed to the population over whom they ruled. 
But interest and duty have hitherto appealed in vain to the 
timid financiers who have mismanaged the most improvable 
territory in the whole world. Civilized England has not 
even kept on a level with the humane intelligence of the 
earlier despots of India; and while money could be 
found for any war, just or unjust, none, or at least 
nothing adequate to the necessity, was ever forthcoming to 
apply the fertilizing streams of the country to their natural 
purpose of increasing the productions of the soil. By in- 
vestments which would have brought in untold profit to 
ourselves, we might have blessed India with perpetual plenty, 
and saved her people the suffering, and ourselves the shame, 
of such a calamity as that which is so strongly moving the 
compassion of all classes. We might have done this, and 
for many years it has been perfectly well known that it was 
in our power to do it ; but the means have not been at hand 
without an effort, and an enterprise for which money would 
have been cheap at any rate of interest has been postponed, 
on one or another pretext, until the arrival of happier times, 
which are never likely to come without much more vigorous 
exertion than any Indian Government has yet shown to 
hasten their advent. 

- When humanity and interest have equally failed to hasten 
the sluggish course of Indian government, it is difficult to 
know what feeling to appeal to. There is little to be said 
beyond stating the simple fact, which every one knows, that 
by well-devised works of irrigation India might be made at 
least as safe from recurrent famine as England now is. Her 
produce and the comfort of her people might be increased 
almost without limit ; while, at the same time, the Govern- 
ment itself would infallibly obtaina revenue which, after paying 
interest on the whole expenditure, would leave an enormous sur- 
plus, sufficient, it may be, to dispense with the necessity for that 
stringent taxation which has been levied in the vain hope of 
equalizing the income and expenditure of the Government. 
If this is true—and it has been asserted over and over 
again on the highest authority without an attempt at con- 
tradiction—England cannot be acquitted of having by her 
neglect been the efficient cause of the misery which she is 
now desperately striving to alleviate. Every pound that is 
added to the Famine Fund represents atonement rather 
than bounty. How inadequate it must be, perhaps none 
but those who have seen an Indian famine can really under- 
stand ; and even assuming, as we think we may do, that the 
relief afforded will not be checked by any deficiency in the 
funds collected, it is clear that the duty of this country is 
not performed by such occasional efforts to mitigate calami- 
ties which we were bound to prevent, as far as lay in our 
power, by timely precaution. Even on the score of economy 

here is something quite appalling in these spasmodic efforts. 
More money, it is calculated, will be consumed in the mere 
carriage of provisions to the distressed provinces than would 
have fed the population twice over. This cannot easily be 
helped now, but it affords an additional argument in favour 
of those measures of prevention which would probably avert 
altogether the extreme calamity of famine, and give our 
Indian subjects fresh inducements to loyalty and content. 

It is remarkable that at this moment everything seems to 
conspire to urge the Indian Government to a more enter- 
prising, and at the same time a more prudent policy than the 

and-to-mouth system whieh has so signally broken down. 
wea a annual deficits, and aggravated by the per- 
versity which depreciates the security of the Indian Governs 


met", the public debt is rapidly growing to an amount which 
will defy all attempts to grapple with it by the coarse 
device of additional taxation. This alone shonld be enough 
to direct the thoughts of every Indian statesman to the 
development of the vast property which is thus sinking to 
decay. The warning of the recent famine should scarcely 
have been needed, under such circumstances, to enforce the 
ramount importance of remunerative agricultural works. 
ut even this is not the whole case, for the political distur- 
bances in the United States have created a demand for the 
cotton of India which needs nothing but the removal of 
physical obstacles to render it a permanent source of new 
wealth both to India and England. This last matter, being 
not only urgent but capable of beirg dealt with on a com- 
paratively petty scale, has, it appears, attracted the notice of 
the Indian authorities, and a circular has in consequence 
been issued by the Governor-GEneRaL designed to promote 
the improvement and extension of the bullock-tracks 
by which the cotton of India is laboriously brought to 
market. It speaks volumes for the apathy with which 
the material wants of India have been neglected, that 
even a wretched path along which a bullock can make his 
way is a luxury which only exceptionally favoured cotton 
districts as yet enjoy. With this fact officially acknow- 
ledged, we cannot well lay upon the ryots of India the blame 
for not having furnished England with her supply of cotton. 
It would almost seem as if we bad carefully locked out the 
fields of India from access for the sake of enhancing the 
profits of American slave-owners. It is but the first small 
step from actual barbarism to provide such meagre facilities 
for traffic as Lord Canninc suggests; but it must be 
admitted that nothing more can avail for the present year, 
and no one will be justified in despising such small beginnings 
if they are followed up by a steady and persistent attention 
to the more important means of transit which alone are 
fitted for an extensive trade. But the very pledges which 
Lord Canine offers of this kind are marked by the same help- 
less despairing tone which has been the ruin of all Indian 
finance. Probably with entire sincerity, he saysthat the atten- 
tion of Government is already directed to works of this kind 
to the utmost extent compatible with its financial means—a 
statement which, if accepted literally, means, that except in 
the case of guaranteed railways, which must be kept going, 
no work whatever is likely to be done to improve the canals 
and other arterial communications of the country. Public 
works may, and probably will, bring in the financial means 
which will relieve India from future difficulty ; but if the 
works are to wait till the surplus comes of itself, neither the 
necessity for cotton nor the scarcity of food will have done 
much to stimulate the action of the Indian Government. 

It will be urged, no doubt, against every proposal to 
resume the construction of reproductive works, that such 
undertakings would require a large amount of borrowed 
capital. They certainly would do so, Railways have done 
the same, and no one pretends to regret the expenditure, 
even though the receipts give but a moderate rate of interest. 
But the railway loans, amounting already to 25,000,000/,, 
with the certainty of being doubled in the next few years, 
have been disguised under the colour of a guarantee, and, in 
Indian affairs, statesmen who would be horrified at a public 
works loan are ready enough to accede to the less thrifty 
speculation of a Government guarantee. The same plan has 
been attempted on a small scale for canals and irrigation, and 
it is infinitely better than the sluggish inaction which appears 
to be the accepted alternative; and yet the enormous 
benefits to be reaped from works of this description ought, 
independently of the higher considerations of duty which we 
owe to the natives of India, to lead Indian statesmen to let 
nothing take precedence of the prosecution of such enterprises. 
If such emergencies as a possible cotton dearth at home 
and a present famine in India will not drive the rulers of 
that unlucky country into the one path which leads to 
material and financial prosperity, the case is really hopeless, 
and we must be content to watch India drift quietly into the 
inevitable bankruptcy which, sooner or later, must result 
from the policy which has hitherto prevailed. 


PRUSSIA AND DENMARK. 
EN there is a row in a school, the masters 
always think themselves eutitid to feel | 
angry if it turns out that it was one of the most quiet a 
table boys who let off the first cracker. In the same 
way, much of the dissatisfaction which the very name of the 
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Holstein quarrel produces in England arises from a feeling 
of indignation that a Power generally so hesitating and well- 
behaved as Prussia should presume to set in motion the 
great waters of European strife. English critics point out 
with great lucidity what the Prussians are supposed to be 
incapable of seeing unassisted—that war is especially dan- 
gerous to Germany, and that France would rejoice in so 
good an excuse for armed interference. It would, perhaps, 
occur to reflecting minds here, that what is so obvious to 
Englishmen who devote an occasional five minutes to dis- 
cussing the affairs of Germany can scarcely be hid from the 
Germans themselves, were it not that all German politics are 
voted a bore, and that an unassailable conviction that 
Prussia is quite in the wrong saves the trouble of examining 
a complicated question. It must, however, be gradually 
dawning on many of those who try to be satisfied with this 
easy and simple view, that it is very odd that the Danish 
Government, if in the right, should be advised by the Great 
Powers to make so many concessions; and the explanation 
of his statements as to the Holstein Budget which Lord 
Wopenovse has had to give, might reasonably awaken sus- 
picion that there is something not quite sound in the 
affairs of Denmark. The circumstances to which Lord 
Wop enous referred, and the reasons of the explanation he 
felt bound to offer, happen to throw great light on the rela- 
tive position of Germany and Denmark, and ought to be 
understood if Englishmen wish to give a just opinion on 
this most unfortunate quarrel. 

If the matter were now started for the first time, it would 
be difficult to feel much sympathy with the German Diet 
when it puts forward aclaim to see that constitutional justice 
is done in Holstein. For forty years after the Federation 
was formed, Austria not only succeeded in getting nine- 
tenths of the constitutions in the different States set aside, 
but, in flagrant violation of the principles on which the 
Federation was based, established as a law, under the sanc- 
tion of the Diet, that every State should adopt the 
principle that all power emanates from the Sove- 
reign. It would be rather too absurd that a Diet so 
reckless of Constitutions at home should be squeamish 
about Constitutions in provinces subject to a foreign 
ruler. Denmark, however, has long ceased to have any 
claim to urge this objection. In order to get the Federal 
troops out of the Danish provinces, the King of DenmarK 
entered into an agreement to give each Duchy a separate 
Constitution. This agreement has not been carried out ; and 
as the Holsteiners have never ceased to entreat the Diet to 
see that they were not deprived of the rights secured by this 
Convention, a resolution was come to in the spring of last 
year, under the influence of Prussia, that Denmark should 
be summoned to secure to Holstein a control over the taxes 
which it pays, until the whole question of its Constitution 
was satisfactorily settled. To frame and carry through a 
deliberative body a whole Constitution is a laborious and 
complicated task ; but it was easy to take the one important 
point of a control over the taxes, and insist on that. After a 
variety of negotiations, this demand was put in a distinct 
shape; and in the February of this year, Denmark was 
asked to submit the Budget of the current year, begin- 
ning April, 1861, to the States of Holstein. England, 
France, and Russia all agreed in backing up this demand, 
and distinctly told Denmark that, as the claim was warranted 
by the engagements she had entered into, she must submit. 
Accordingly, on the 4th of March, the Danish Government 
informed the three Powers officially that the Budget for the 
current year had been submitted to the States. This state- 
ment was not known in Holstein until Lord Wopenovusr’s 
announcenent of its reception in England fell on the States 
like a thunderbolt. No one had the most distant notion that 
the Budget which had been the subject of so much angry 
dispute, had been submitted to the States. The King’s 
Commissary, the responsible Minister of the Danish Govern- 
ment, was asked the plain question, whether it was true that 
a Budget had been submitted to an Assembly no member 
of which had ever heard of it? He was obliged to an- 
swer that he could not tell; and it was only after 
inquiry had been made at Copenhagen that it be- 
came known what the Government meant by saying 
that the Budget had been submitted. In the draft of a new 
Constitution, a short article had been inserted, prescribing 
the quota which Holstein was to pay as a fixed contribution 
to the yearly expenses of the monarchy ; but it was dis- 
tinctly stated that this arrangement was not applicable to 
the current year. This is what the Danish Government 


represented as a compliance with the demands of the Diet. 
Disgusted with the equivocation to which he had been made 
involuntarily a party, the Danish Commissary resigned his 


post ; and if he felt indignant, it is only natural that the © 
Germans felt much more indignant, and that Prussia finds 


it very difficult to reconcile her self-respect with a patient 
acquiescence in so insulting a trifling with her demands. 

The Danes are in a mess, and it has probably occurred to 
them that a war, or the beginning of a war, will be the best 
way out of it. They have recognised the right of the Diet 
to see that Holstein is not taxed without the consent of the 
States, and this makes it a difficult matter to govern the 
Duchies. If Prussia would but begin the attack, the great 
Powers would probably intervene and insist on a settlement 
of the question. Public opinion would be against Prussia 
as the aggressor, and thus Denmark, without incurring any 
serious danger, might be enabled to impose much better 
terms than she can hope to secure by negotiation. The 
Prussian Government, we may guess, is not very anxious for 
war, and will do all that is possible to avert it; but the 
difficulty is, that both Prussia and the Diet are pledged not 
to let the matter rest, and the Germans are exasperated 
by the subterfuges to which Denmark has had recourse. 
Even, however, at this eleventh hour, it is possible that the 
present quarrel might be settled by arbitration or by the 


decision of the Powers that have already taken the matter. 


in hand. In the general claim of the Diet to watch over 
the Constitutional rights of Holstein, there is material for 
abundant future controversy ; but the present issue may 
surely be decided very readily. Is Denmark bound by her 
engagements to submit the Budget of the current year? and, 
if so, has she submitted it? A little country ought not to 
be allowed to get up a great war in order to avoid answering 
such very plain and definite questions, 


i 


THE FALL OF MR. EDWIN JAMES. 


M® EDWIN JAMES has fallen from his place in Par- 
liament like a star from heaven. His descent is as 
rapid, and more merited, than his rise. Marylebone this 
week loses a congenial representative and Brighton an un- 
suitable Recorder. The daring game has been played as 
long as the lights lasted—they have died out suddenly, and 
the daylight which is growing on the walls shows that the 
audacious player has not won. Mr. Epwin James made a 
leap at the moon, and having just missed it, is at present 
descending with a velocity that increases every minute in 
compound ratio. Like a falling meteor, he trails fire in his 
track. The last letter of the bold M.P. is one addressed to 
his constituents through the columns of that journal in which 
he has so often before now filled a conspicuous place. Like 
Cxsak, he sinks drawing his robes about him, conscious of his 
own devotion to his country and his constituents. This is the 
last act and deed of the member for Marylebone. The reason 
he assigns for his withdrawal from the public service is that 
private circumstances compel him to devote his attention more 
exclusively to his profession. Want of private fortune 
might compel even a better man to resign a still more 
respectable seat ; but it must be dire necessity that compels 
a barrister to withdraw from the green pastures and still 
waters of a Recordership. Most men hold on to a judicial 
sinecure until they either lose it, or perceive that it is likely 
to be taken, bon gré mal gré, from them. But though the causes 
that necessitate Mr. Epwin James's retirement are no doubt 
as deplorable as they are mysterious, far be it from us to 
deplore that retirement itself. Few English gentlemen will 
regret that a political career is closed which, perhaps, had 
better never have been begun. It would have been as 
reputable to have had Mr. Spurceon for the new Dean of 
Exeter as to have seen Mr. Epwin James made Attorney- 
General. The Spurgeon of the Bar has not achieved those 
high honours which ought, indeed, to be reserved rather for 
the eminent than for the notorious. Premature political 
extinction has put an end to his pursuit of fame. ‘There is 
nobody to lament over the extinguished and inverted torch. 
Sic transit gloria immundi. Lyctpas is dead, and has 
left only the nymphs of Marylebone to deplore his fate. 

Mr. Epwin James, like Mr. Spurceon, has been a man 
who was happy to be great at anything, no matter what. 
Had he been more sensitive, he would not have been the 
man for Marylebone. Nothing but the conviction of the 
truth of Liberal principles can possibly console Liberals for 
the many disappointments incidental to the progress of their 
cause. Ultimately, perhaps, a Marylebone mob will rise to 
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some superior state of intelligence and moral being, which 
may enable them to distinguish a good candidate from a bad 
one. At present, it-must be confessed that, were it not for 
the sake of theory and consistency, many British electors 
would be better off by having their representatives chosen 
for them, without the disastrous expedient of an election. 
Unless she is shocked by recent events into selecting some 
one whuse claims are totally unlike those of her ex-member, 
Marylebone is as likely as not to return to Parliament 
a SpuRGEON, or even a second Epwin James. To have lived 
a notorious life, and to be content to live one still, is what 
she will long continue, doubtless, to demand from those who 
seek to wear her favours, This is not the fault of Liberal prin- 
ciples. It is caused partly by the political apathy at present 
pervading the country, which in its turn perhaps is the result 
of the country’s tolerably happy condition. It needs a con- 
siderable emotion to affect rapidly and thoroughly a very 
large constituency. A great principle, or a panic, or a cry 
may do it in times of stormy political excitement ; otherwise 
no individual can hope that his name will influence success- 
fully a mob of electors, unless he is either very notorious or 
very rich. ‘he final result of an extended suffrage and en- 
larged constituencies will doubtless be a great increase, first, 
of political apathy, and afterwards of political organization. 
For the present, intelligence and respectability in our metro- 
politan boroughs must be content to take whatever goods the 
gods in the gallery provide for them. But it is something 
to have got rid of Mr. Epwin James. 

Members of Parliament are not often compelled, after their 
political funerals, to listen, like the defunct Sovereigns of 
Egypt, to criticism on their past lives. Either they die in 
harness, in which case their decease is spoken of perhaps 
with regret, or at least with a kind of funereal respect, or else 
they are swept away in a crowd at the deluge of a general 
election. The suddenness and the mystery with which that 
great Marylebone luminary, Mr. Epwin J ames, consents to 
e.tinguish himself prevents his end from being unnoticed. 
We feel the sort of shock at his unexpected disappearance 
that we feel when harlequin in the pantomime jumps down 
a trapdoor at the very minute we are waiting for him to do 
something. Where has he gone? Into what has he jumped? 
What is he going to do next? During his brief appearance 
on the Parliamentary stage, Mr. James's movements have 
been as prominent, as noisy, and as fantastical as those of 
any harlequin that ever leaped. He entered with a swing, 
a rush, and a bound ; and, having attracted as much atten- 
tion in as short a time as possible—having made a thousand 
noises in a thousand half minutes—he makes his exit with 
atumble. He has hardly been a member of Parliament, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, at all. That he was ever 
in Parliament was always understood to be a kind of 
coarse joke at the expense of representative institutions. 
He imparted an air of vulgarity to the whole history of 
the last year by visiting Italy in the character of an Eng- 
lish politician during the Neapolitan revolution. He wrote 
to the Z'imes about Neapolitan prisons, and made writing 
to the Zimes ridiculous. He shouted like the rest for 
Reform. He took the chair at social and political meetings. 
He voted at very many divisions in the House. If all this 
is to be a member of Parliament, Mr. Epwin James was 
one. He was not a member of Parliament, if Damoctes— 
seated in the kingly chair, and sleeping on the kingly couch, 
while the sword hung glittering above his head—was not a 
king. ‘ 

We can imagine no lot more terrible than that of a man 
who is weighed down by the consciousness of coming cala- 
mity, and yet who is obliged with an air of ghastly impos- 
ture to play out his merry part. When Mr. Epwin James 
first took his seat it was with the hope that by a bold and 
brazen push he might become so powerful as to succeed. He 
failed, as men like him, who start as adventurers, must in 
the end fail. His political career has been a series of fierce 
and hopeless clutches at power, or fame, or notoriety— 
or anything, in fine, which might keep his head above the 
stream. Now he claimed to be heard as the advocate of 
popular opivion, now as the self-appointed counsellor of 
GaRIBALDI, now as the tourist of the vacation. We 
do not envy the feelings of a man who sees hope after 
hope melt in his futile grasp, and knows that the 
fall is yet to come. At last he has relaxed his hold, 
and is swept back into a wave of misfortune so black and 
gloomy that we do not care to follow him as he is washed 
down. We should be sorry to say a word that would seem 
to be contemptuous or unfeeling towards a single unhappy 


person in the world. But in politics, stern justice must be 
dealt to those who deserve it, even when they are unfortu- 
nate. Unreflecting prodigality, the recklessness of youth, 


the carelessness, or even the excesses, of generous though per- | 


verted natures—these are vices which Englishmen censure, 


and thenforgivé. All depends on the circumstances of each | 


case. Fox has long been pardoned, but it will be long before 
everything is forgiven to Mr. Epwin James. 

A career like his is not calculated to do much credit to 
the reputation of barrister members of Parliament. But it 
would be wrong to generalize hastily from individual instances. 
It is a very happy thing that Parliament is opened, through 
the medium of success at the Bar, to many whose fortune 


or connexion would not otherwise be such as to give them. 


an opportunity of entering it. It is their own fault if they 
abuse their privileges—if they choose only to treat politics 


as a means of professional advancement. No necessity com-. 


pels them to mix up politics and law. Perhaps it is unfor- 
tunate that the highest legal honours should be with- 
held, as a rule, from all but party men. However this 
may be, there is no reason why a lawyer, having at- 
tained what ought to be the summit of his ambition, 
should not devote himself in a disinterested way to 
public life. Parliament at this moment has more than one 
member whose honourable course shows that it is possible 
to doso, There are examples for good as well as examples 
for evil—and Mr. Epwin James must not be considered as 
& specimen of a professional member.. He has not been 
a Parliamentary success, but a Parliamentary failure. He 
is now politically dead. If his epitaph is not yet to be 
written, it is because we may possibly before long receive 
fresh intelligence of the merits of the great departed. It 
would be a pity to compose his inscription too soon. 


THE OPENING OF THE HUNGARIAN DIET. 


HE Austrian Government will soon reach the end of all 
possible concessions, for it will have nothing more to 
concede. A Hungarian Diet is sitting at Pesth, and the 
very first act of the Upper House was to inform the Em- 
PEROR that ‘the Hungarians wish for a national Ministry. 
To yield on this point would be to break up the Austrian 
Empire, for if there is once an independent Hungary, with a 
national army, national Ministers, and a purely local Diet, 
one half of the Empire will be cut off from the rest. 
And as Hungary and its dependencies will be far the most 
important half, its Sovereign will no longer be the Emperor 
of Austria, but the King of Huncary, who will have 
possessions (as long as he can retain them) in Italy 
and Germany. The German Cabinet of Vienna has 
struggled desperately against this issue of the constitutional 
quarrel between the Emperor and his Hungarian subjects, 
but it has struggled in vain. The Hungarians are legally in 
the right. Directly the Pragmatic Sanction was acknow- 
ledged as the basis of the relations of Hungary to Austria, 
it followed necessarily that Hungary should be allowed to 
regard itself as a separate and distinct kingdom. The 
Hungarians consider themselves bound to Austria exactly as 
the English considered themselves bound to the Elector of 
Hanover. They do not in any way recognise that the in- 
habitants of Vienna and the inhabitants of Pesth are mem- 
bers of a common State. The Emperor is merely their 
King, whom they will obey so long as he keeps within the 
path of law, but with whose Empire they have nothing to do. 
The Emperor cannot avoid acknowledging that they are at 
liberty to take this view if they please. He only suggests 
that, as the Empire at large will be endangered by the 
present maintenance of some of the old historical privileges 
of Hungary, the Diet should acquiesce in the introduction of 
such changes as will bring Hungary into harmony with the 
other provinces, He throws himself on the mercy of those 
who have a right to spare him or to destroy him at their 
pleasure. That the Hungarians and not the Emperor are the 
arbiters of the future fate of the Empire, has been humbly 
owned with every possible solemnity. The Emperorannounced 
that he would hold the Diet at Buda. The Hungarians 
intimated that he had better change his mind, as they intended 
to sit at Pesth, and the Imperial honour was held to be 
satisfied by the Diet sitting at Buda fur half an hour 
before it adjourned to do its real work at Pesth. The 
Emperor was obliged to prove that he was the rightful 
King of Huneary, and to account for the non-appearance of 
his uncle and his father. Old historical names and the 
recent sufferings of illustrious Hungarians are revived in the 
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memory of the Hungarian public by the Diet, so as to pro- 
claim that the Austrians are mere interlopers and wrong- 
doers in the country. The President of the Upper House 
opened the proceedings by paying a tribute to the memory of 
Count Louis Batrrnyani, whose name is the watchword of 
Constitutional opposition to Austria, and the Diet suspended 
its sittings for a day in order to henour the annivérsary of 
the death of Count StepHen Szecnenyi1. Hungary declines 
to trouble herself about Austria, or to care for Imperial 
interests. Her patriotism is purely local ; and even if she 
is in error, and has more to lose than to gain by breaking 
up the Austrian Empire, this is but a mistake in judgment 
which a free people is at liberty to make if it pleases. 

If Austria had any thoughts of resisting, now would be 
the time to show firmness. But evidently there is no real 
intention to resist, and Hungary will be allowed to do as it 
likes. The Hungarians have an enormous advantage in the 
mere fact that in law their position is impregnable. If ever 
the old Hungarian Constitution is acknowledged as existing, 
any diminution of the rights guaranteed by that Constitution 
is obviously illegal. In order to check the Hungarians in 
the course of peaceful revolution on which they have entered, 
the Emperor must abrogate the Hungarian Constitution, 
he must withdraw all he has conceded. He must add to the 
long list of promises made and broken by Austria one more 
instance more glaring and more discreditable than all the 
rest. He must rule Hungary by the sword. He must 
disappoint the expectations of his subjects in every 

vince. He must encounter the universal reprobation of 

urope. It is as clear as the sun at noon-day that he can no 
more do this than he can make the Danube flow backwards. 
The very notion of Austria quarrelling with Europe, and for- 
feiting all her pledges for good behaviour in future, is absurd. 
An Empire cannot keep down all its provinces at once, es- 
pecially when it has got much less than no money, and half 
its troops are disaffected. Perhaps, if other things were 
favourable, Austria might coerce Hungary for a few years 
more, were there any chance of a general absolutist reaction. 
But every absolutist Power is either being impelled in the 
same direction as Austria, or would delight in her ruin. There 
is no one outside to help, and there is no stay for 
Austria in the opinions and expectations of the Continent. 
European society seems to oscillate between its sanguine and 
its timid fits, and according as one or the other spirit 
prevails, everything is, for the time at least, decided. Just 
now all Continental countries are in a sanguine fit. They 
look forward to change with pleasure, and they will not 
allow Austria to baulk them. On every one of her frontiers 
movement is going on. The Poles are shooting and are 
being shot at Warsaw. Venice is watched by Cavour and 
GaripaLpi. The borderland of Turkey is one vast network 
of intrigue and revolt. It is not at such a time that even 
the boldest Emperor can venture on a great act of illegal 
daring. Coups d’états are effected by seizing on people in 
bed and mowing down unarmed citizens with grapeshot, not 
by bearding whole nations elated with success and vigilant 
in defence of their legal rights. 

It might, however, be thought that the Hungarians would, 
at the last moment, take measures for preserving an empire 
which has still a great name, which was lately a Power of 
the first class, and which they might hope to rule if they 
suffered it to continue. There was always some probability 
that when the Hungarians had won a legal victory they 
would be satisfied, and that, like many litigants, they really 
wished not to ruin their opponent, but only to gain a verdict 
against him. Unfortunately for Austria, this last chance 
in her favour has been greatly diminished by the sudden 
and rapid growth of a new set of political ideas through 
a great part of Europe. Things so very unexpected 
have happened, and such new possibilities of a re-settle- 
ment of Europe have been suggested by recent events, 
that it has ceased to be held as an axiom of 
statesmanship that Austria is necessary for the balance 
of power and the good of Europe. People are getting 
used to the notion of doing without Austria ; and they 
are not merely in a state of negative complacency—they 
are beginning to think and say that there is an easy and 
practicable solution of many European difficulties, if only 
Austria were out of theway. The great object in the exist- 
ence of Austria was, that she might interpose a centre of resist- 
ance between France and Russia. That end, it is now thought, 
might be effected in a much better way. Instead of one great 
Power between France and Russia, there might be several 
considerable ones. If Italy were made complete by the 


cession of Rome and Venice—if Germany were united 
into a great State, under the leadership of Prussia—if 
Galicia, Posen, and Poland were erected into one new 
kingdom, aud Hungary, with its dependencies and neigh- 
bours into another—a balance of power might be created 
much more efficacions than any that Austria can furnish. 
There may be much that is visionary in this. It may suit 
Englishmen, and Germans, and Italians, to take this view ; 
but as this new settlement is avowedly directed against 
France and Russia, it is scarcely likely that the only two 
Continental nations that have powerful armies would quietly 
allow the realization of a scheme designed to curb their ambi- 
tion. Nevertheless it is a very plausible scheme, and it is one 
eminently adapted to gratify the national vanity of 
Hungary. For the first time in the history of that country, 
the ruling men and the leaders of opinion are at the 
head of the Slavonic population. The old enmity 
between the Magyar and the Slave has been lulled to sleep, 
if not extinguished ; and, further, the Hungarian Diet for 
the moment represents not only Hungary, but the Slavonie 
populations around it. To retain this leadership, to expand 
it, and to consolidate it, may float before the eyes of enthu- 
siastic Hungarians as a much more magnificent vision than 
the humbler task of helping to prop up the tottering fabric 
of Austria can possibly appear. 


PUBLIC OPINION. < 


A on the strikes recently remarked that the unerring 
judgment of public opinion had pronounced against the 
workmen and in favour of the masters. As public opinion is 
nearly, if not quite as often wrong as right, and as it is liable 
to sudden sweeps of change te at intervals of six months, 
carry it round to points diametrically opposite, that its judgment 
should be called in any sense unerring is a strange flight of 
fancy. And yet it is quite true that public opinion is strong] 
against the claims of the men on strike, and that not only is it 
rightly directed in this instance, but the fact that the men find no 
support whatever is really a strong argument against them. In 
what cases is public opinion, if not unerring, at least a valuable 
ed to truth? and in what cases does it not only fail to guide, 
ut greatly perplex and confuse honest people ? The inquiry is 
far too wide a one to be adequately discussed in a limited space ; 
but one or two things have happened lately that may be taken as 
good illustrations of portions of the subject to be inquired into. 

The famous Yelverton trial may supply the first of these 
illustrations. The unerring judgment of Trish publie opinion 

ronounced Mrs. Yelverton a heroine, a saint, and a martyr. 

hose admirable critics of right and wrong, the loiterers in the 
streets of Dublin, nearly murdered a man whom they mistook 
for Major Yelverton, drew Mrs. Yelverton to and from her 
hotel in triumph, and worshipped the ground she trod on. 
Every paper sounded her praises and depicted her virtues. The 
jury found every point left to them in her favour, and it almost 
seemed as if they would have been ready to declare that Major 
Yelverton was secretly a Mohammedan or openly a Fire- 
worshipper, if the declaration could have benefited the popular 
favourite. Major Yelverton’s leading counsel appeared reluctant 
to disgrace himself by putting too strong a case against this 
cynosure of Irish eyes; and the judge, in one of the most 
extraordinary summings-up that ever marked an Irish Court, 
dealt about as impartially with the facts as a Lebanon Bishop 
might do if ealled on to sum up the history of a Druse 
chief. The unerring judgment of English public opinion 
backed the judgment of Irish opinion, although in a mild 
and mitigated form. But as time has passed on, and as 
space has been given to meditate a little more calmly on the 
matter, there has been a gradual change. Unerring wisdom has 
allowed itself to be slightly in error. We have our own notions 
of law here, and we cannot quite make up our minds to see a 
Chief Justice openly in sympathy with mob prejudices. We like 
facts put in a natural and simple way. Then, again, we have thought 
quietly over Mrs. Yelverton’s letters. We do not see how to recon- 
cile those warm sallies and sensual aspirations with the English 
conception of a saint anda heroine. Altogether, the unerring 
judgment has been considerably shaken ; and when once public 
opinion turns, it is very apt to turn a great deal too much. ‘here 
may not impossibly be a reaction against the Irish heroine as 
prejudiced and one-sided as the ebullition in her favour. In 
neither case would public opinion be of any value ; and if it ulti- 
mately sobered down into a placid conviction that there was not 
much to choose between the lady and the gentleman, it would only 
have arrived, after frequent oscillations, at a point which might 
have been reached without any delay or difficulty. 

It is obvious why public opinion proved itse!f so worthless in 
this case. Those who should guide public opinion failed 
to do so. A well-conducted trial is one of the very best 
engines of education which a State can offer to a people. In the 
reserve and impartiality of agood judge, in the strictness of aim 
and purpose rendered compulsory by the rules of pleading and 
evidence, in the control over the jury which can be exercised by 
the Court, in the constant restraint upon extravagant, wandering, 
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and bullying questions which vigilant advocates can employ on 
behalf of their clients, lies material fora great variety of the most 
useful instruction for all who hear and read the proceedings. A 
man like Chief Justiee Erle would have taught the Irish that, 
when they are forming one of their unerring judgments on facts 
given as evidence in a legal trial, they must take into conside- 
ration all the facts, and not merely dhe pari they happen to fancy. 
As it was actually conducted, the trial must have ioe as feeble 
an instrument of instruction as the Catechism when taught in the 
way in which Mr. Brookfield has described it as taught to 
the child who spoke of its ‘‘sportial pastures” and of those 
“pet in forty” over it. Then, again, public opinion was 
largely biassed by the imprudent and insolent statements 
of Major Yelverton as to his theory of seduction. Under 
the pressure of an aggravating cross-examination, and strong 
with the audacity of a man who determines to affront the 
populace that he thinks is shouting for his ruin, Major Yel- 
verton laid down the proposition that gentle blood was the one 
at possession of a woman, which, if she had it, ought to place 
er beyond the reach of wrong. In a calmer moment he might 
possibly have shaped this proposition so as to give it a meaning 
that would have been plausible, if erroneous. But he blurted it 
out without apology or mitigation, and the indignation he ex- 
cited was as general as it was vehement. His delinquencies 
passed from being a matter of morals to being a matter of social 
caste. Here was the last and extremest insult of a bloated 
aristocracy. The “ villain’ on whom what the Irish — poeti- 
cally called “the coronet of Avonmore” is destined to descend, 
not only threatened the honour of his humbler countrywomen, 
but actually denied that they had any honour to lose. Nothing 
seemed clearer either to the jury or to the unerring judges of 
the Dublin pavement, than that a man who talked in this way 
could not have been a Protestant at any time within a year pre- 
vious to the marriage relied on by the popular heroine. 

In order fully to estimate the effect which a case like this 
may exercise, we must remember who really are the persons 
whose unerring judgment makes up public opinion. There are 
those who are above public opinion, and who may share it, but 
who also guide it. Many statesmen and public writers belong 
to this class. Persons who form an independent judgment to 
the best of their power stand outside of public opinion, and, un- 
less they can bring the public to think as they do, stand by and 
let the public goitsown way. More practical and prudent men 
at once reflect public opinion and determine it. They see 
which way things are going, and skilfully give out that this wa’ 
is in a special sense their way. Others, again, are beneat 
public opinion. They are willing to cheer or hoot either way, 
merely for the fun of the thing. At Dublin, probably, there 
were potboys and carmen, and even menas high as job tailors, who 
would, if so directed, have called on Heaven to bless the Major 
entirely. Public opinion has its level midway. Its true authors are 
thevery various classes of worldly position and intelligenceofwhich 
a timid banker, a small grocer, and a flourishing linendraper’s 
assistant may be taken as. among the leading representatives. 
Public opinion travels by the ‘busses that move from eight to 
ten in the morning, and from five to seven at night. The real 
unerring judges are for the most part respectable and half- 
edueated people, with a great amount of self-complacency and 
honest pride. On such persons the proposition that only women 
of gentle blood ought to be secure from Major Yelvertons fell 
like a thunderbolt. They were quite right to resent it, for a 
more silly and arrogant proposition could scarcely be uttered. 
But persons a little less anxious to keep up their dignity might 
have paused to observe that the man who uttered it had been 
badgered for hours before he gave way to the temptation of 
saying something extravagant, and that the opinion of Major 
Yelverton made very little difference to anybody. The regular 
omnibus customer, however, felt that he was called upon to show 
himself equal to the occasion. He was outraged as a man and as 
aBriton. He longed to crush the lordling under his feet, and as 
this was impossible, he at least gave himself the satisfaction of 
pronouncing aig pe Major Yelverton did abominable, and 
everything Mrs. Yelverton did and wrote excellent or pardon- 
able. 

It also happens very often that the subject on which public 
opinion pronounces itself is one which lies quite out of its range, 
and this has been frequently the case of late. Subjects come 
up, ard interest a vast variety of persons; and in a free countr 
with a free press it is not to be supposed that many people will 
be satisfied with the slavish position of confessing themselves 
inadequate to the discussion of every interesting question. 
Lately we have had a great theological controversy. The regular 
omnibus customer had a most decided opinion about it, and laid 
down the law on all the merits and demerits of the controver- 
sialists. And yet any one acquainted with the difficulties really 
involved is aware that years of education and thought must have 
been spent before any judgment pronounced on the matters at 
issue could be of the very slightest value whatever. In the 
same way, no topics are more confidently and readily discussed 
than those belonging to foreign politics. There is scarcely a 
neatly-dressed man with caloshes and umbrella in a Bayswater 


- *bus that would not undertake to settle the affairs of Italy in five 


minutes. He is just as pat if his attention is diverted at a 
moment’s notice to Germany. He has the merits of the Schleswig- 
Holstein dispute at his fingers’ ends. Has not the Zimes, on the 
strength of the connexion of the Danes with the ancient Norse- 


men, pronounced that the wish of the Holsteiners to vote their 
own taxes is a mania of Professors, and must not the Times be right 
on such a simple point? Then there is the French Emperor, 
who is a fertile theme of talk with the framers of public opinion. 
He is a dark man, a simple puzzle-headed man, a base agyressor, 
an innocent free-trader, a bigoted Catholic, or a secret Protestant, 
on different days of the same week, as different facts are seized on 
by different unerring judges. That such opinions are expressed is 
doubtless, in one way, a very good thing. Itis the best education 
of a free le to take interest in current history, and the 
mode in w ich the half-educated express their interest is to 
hazard confident opinions on every point. But this does not 
make their opinions valuable in themselves. It is very good 
exercise for young children to work hard at building castles of 
mud, but their increased health does not prevent the castles 
tumbling down with the first shower. The general drift of forei 
politics may every now and then be quite within the range of t 
authors of public opinion—as, for example, every Englishman can 
understand that the Italians wish to be free; and the sympathy 
with this wish, which takes the form of a general support of a 
Ministry known to be favourable to the Italians, is perfectly 
legitimate. But public opinion scorns to confine itself to ap- 
proving or disapproving generally. It busies itself with details, 
and its decisions on details must necessarily vary in value ac- 
cording to the knowledge or ignorance of those by whom these 
decisions are framed. 

Three conditions must therefore be satisfied before public 
opinion can be of any true value. Those who have a right to 
guide public opinion, those who really understand both the scien- 
tific and practical sides of a question, who can take a large view 
of complicated details and have special information, must have 
exercised their authority and brought the great centres of public 
opinion under their control. Secondly, there must be nothing in 
the matter at issue which specially appeals to the prejudices, 
passions, or interests of the vague class which lays down public 
opinion. Lastly, the subject on which the opinion is passed 
must be of such a nature that Englishmen who have been 
prevented from youth by the exigencies of business from going 
deeply into any question can readily comprehend it. As it 
happened, these conditions were all satisfied in the case of 
the strike. Political economists, those who are best acquainted 
with the poor, those who have studied the history of trade, 
were all against the claims of the men on strike. The 
customers of a Bayswater omnibus have nothing, as a rule, 
to do with contractors, or masons, or builders. They were, 
therefore, ready to be just, and would have taken either 
side as it seemed most equitable. The quarrel was also one that 
was exceedingly easy to comprehend. Every one accustomed 
to hire or resder labour in any shape can understand the pro- 
posal to pay for work by the hour. Public opinion had ac- 
cordingly a good ground on which to exercise itself, and as its 
judgment was very unhesitating and definite, the fact that it 
was so is undoubtedly an argument against the men on strike. 
If the vast body of persons neither high nor low in the world 
come to the same conclusion on a matter which they can under- 
stand, and as to which they have no prejudices, the probability 
is great that they are right; for the objections to their conclusion, 
which they have agreed in rejecting. must be very easily disposed 
of, or a difference of opinion would have arisen. 


THE TIMES ON ITALIAN HISTORY. 


= Italy became the part of Europe to which men’s eyes 
turn with more interest and anxiety than to any other, it 
is not wonderful that the Zimes has become very great on 
the subject of Italian history. Some time ago, the world was 
favoured with a general sketch of the subject from the days of 
Theodoric onwards—a sort of Muratori condensed within the 
scale of a single leading article. We remember that it amused 
us not a little at the time, but it is too long since it appeared for 
us to undertake to criticise it in detail. Last Friday, the same 
great authority gave us, not a sketch of all Italian history, but a 
series of allusions to particular parts of it, which were as enter- 
taining as the historical effusions of the Times commonly are. 
The Times is, indeed, a great study in all its parts. It is very 
arhusing, in one way, to mark the skill with which the writers of 
the leading articles adapt themselves to the tastes, the prejudices, 
the exact amount of knowledge and ignorance which distinguish 
the class with whom the Times is really an authority. And it is 
no less amusing, in another way, to watch the often blundering 
fashion in which Our Own Correspondent sets about imitating 
his superiors at home. We must always bear in mind for whom 
the Zimes really writes, and what class of people the Zimes really 
influences. It writes for that large class of mankind who are 
about equally removed from brutish ignorance and from really 
sound knowledge of any subject. Such people do not like to be 
supposed ignorant of anything. little tribute to their supposed 
knowledge is always acceptable. The art in dealin with them 
is to keep your allusions—historical, classical, scientific, or what- 
ever they may be—just at that point which flatters the reader 
without puzzling him. A very little learning will go a great way 
for this purpose, but it must be a little learning used with a good 
deal of tact. The display of recondite knowledge is rare in our 
contemporary’s columns; and when it is attempted, it is gene- 
rally attended with most amusing blunders. ndite know- 
ledge will not do; it frightens people. What they want are little 
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allusions to persons, places, and things, of which they are familiar 
with the names, but which they really know very little about. 
A few commonplace comparisons and circumlocutions of this sort 
have a wonderful effect in making the reader pleased at once 
with himself and with the writer. 

The correspondents of the Times are much less skilful in this 
way than the writers of leading articles. Their imitations of the 
tricks of style of the other class are often amusing indeed. There 
is a favourite and very ingenious artifice by which the first para- 
graph of a leading article seems to be about one subject, while 
suddenly, by dint of some forced comparison, some imaginary 
analogy, the rest of the article proves to be about something a 
thousand years or a thousand miles away from the beginning. 
We always thought this a very poor kind of joke, and latterly 
it has not been so common as it used to be. There is, to be sure, 
a noble specimen in the Times of Jast Monday. The writer 
begins with the modern Tartars of Pekin, then jumps to the 
Tartar invasions of the thirteenth century, and quotes, after an 
analysis of its own, the account which Gibbon quotes from 
Matthew Paris of the odd chain of results by which Mongolian 
emigration lowered the price of herrings in England. Both 
Matthew and Gibbon were evidently taken with the fun of the 
herrings. The Times is inclined to reprove them for speaking of 
anything so far below the dignity of history, and truly the 
herrings come in oddly enough amid the “stately flow” of the 
article, the ‘‘ concatenation of consequences,” “ the sympathetic 
connexion of nations,” and “ the reciprocal influence of human 
affairs.” From the herrings of the thirteenth century the 
final jump is to the general needs of India in the nine- 
teenth, which is of course the real subject of the article, and 
to which a wise man would have confined himself. But this 
kind of thing is getting less common in the leading articles, 

sibly because it has now got down to the correspondents. 
A little time back (March 27th), the Paris Correspondent treated 
us, in the middle of its French news, to an elaborate account 
of a bull-fight in a Spanish country town, contrasting such a 
bull-fight with the superior form of the show to be seen at 
Madrid. What this had to do with France, we could not guess, 
even supposing, what we had not before heard, that the humane 
diversions of the Imperial Court had been transferred from St. 
Esprit to Compiégne or to the Wood of Boulogne. At last we 
found that all about the bull-fight was only a very long simile 
meant to illustrate certain doings in the French Chambers, the 
direct record of which took up a good deal less space than the 
ingenious illustration of them. So,while the leading-article writer 
commonly keeps within a certain beaten track of history or science, 
the correspondent is always eager to display his doubtless newly- 
acquired knowledge, and so rushes alike at things familiar and 
recondite, and of course blunders in proportion. A little time 
back, an Italian correspondent sent a ludicrously elaborate essay 
on the alternative titles ‘King of Italy” or ‘ King of the 
Italians.” The author entered .- into the subject, and helped 
us to Emperors of the Romans, Kings of the Franks, and we 
know not what else. We believe that the world at large fancies 
that the title of “ King of the French” was invented in 1830, or 
at any rate in 1791. Scholars, on the other hand, know that 
“Rex Francorum Christianissimus” was the formal title of the 
French monarchs down to the extinction of the House of Valois. 
The Times’ Correspondent entered largely into the matter, and 
told us that ‘‘ King of the French,” “ Italians,” “ English,” &c., 
were titles only used by the heads of conquering nations. We 
rather Jaughed as we thought of the style of Charles the Great— 
“ Rex Francorum [the conquerors] et Langobardorum [the con- 
quered], et Patricius Romanorum.” But, as our readers possibly 
know by this time, our notion of Charles the Great is widely 
different from that prevalent in Printing-house-square. He is 
evidently a favourite there. Noone is more commonly called up— 


Ut pueris placeat et declamatio fiat. 


The odd thing is the queer places and the queer company in 
which he is sure to. turn up. Only on Monday we have him 
again. ‘ At this moment France occupies a position that Char- 
lemagne or Louis 1X. might have desired, and Louis XIV. 
would have set down as the dream of a devotee.:’ What on earth 
has the great German, the founder of the German kingdom; to 
do with the desires and the dreams of a revolted corner of his 
empire which a possesses his Italian and threatens his 
Teutonic capital? To us the connexion is as dark as the passage 
which just after talks of Louis Napoleon Buonaparte as “ the in- 
terested ally of an Italian Italy.” ‘Will the oracle condescend to 
e believe that to many people the idea that there ever was 
a Kingdom of Italy before 1861 is as strange as the idea that 
there ever was a King of the French before 1830. Certainly the 
information that the Two Sicilies were ever well governed before 
Victor Emmanuel will clearly be equal news to the Zimes and 
to its readers. The Times had, on Friday, an eloquent paragraph 
on the difference between the Northern and Southern Italians. 
As regards the facts of to-day and of quite recent times, we 
believe that what the Times says is true enough. Northern 
and Southern Italians are very different ; and, as the Ziimes truly 
says, the superior misgovernment of Southern Italy has had a 
‘aa deal to do with the difference. The ‘wo Sicilies have just 
en delivered from a mere brutal tyranny. Piedmont, on the 
other hand, has been latterly in the enjoyment of consti- 
tutional freedom ; and, even while despotically governed, she was 


governed by Princes of an illustrious House, rich in traditions of 
national glory. Tuscany was under despots alien in blood and policy, 
but still, from the great Leopold onwards, not tyrants like the 
Sicilian Bourbons. Even Lombardy, as a mere dependency of a 
foreign Power, has not, for at least a century and a half, been 
os like the two Sicilian Kingdoms. Had the Times 
chosen to draw out these very easy illustrations, all would have 
been well. But the Times was not satisfied with anything so 
simple. It chose rather tomake a grand dash into the regions of 
much earlier history. Its success in this undertaking it is e 
to guess. The medieval history of Italy stands in a curious posi- 
tion as regards the “ general reader.” No age or country pro- 
duces a greater number of familiar names, from Dante to the 
days of Leo X. But of no age or country is the real history less 
commonly understood. The political history is utterly obscured 
by the literary and artistic history. The political student is 
sometimes tempted to wish that no Italian had ever carved a 
statue or painted a picture, and that no Italian, except 
Dante, had ever written a verse. The Times wants to 
find an “heroic age” for Florence. It tells us that “the 
centuries which divide the Florence of the Medici from 
the Florence of Victor Emmanuel are bridged over by a very 
few lives.” Now, the Florence of the Medici is not divided 
from the Florence of Victor Emmanuel by centuries at all, 
but by the space of just 123 years. The Times probably did 
not know that the Medici continued to reign at Florence till 
1737- If it did, and yet looked on the days of Duke John 
Gaston as an heroic age, we can only lift up our hands in still 
greater wonder than before. The truth doubtless is, that the 
Times had read Roscoe, or some compendium of Roscoe ; under 
Roscoe’s guidance it had learned to despise “ mere historical 
events,” and it had carried off a dim notion of the Medici of the 
fifteenth and sixtcenth centuries as surrounded by a halo of 
ictures, statues, and Latin verses. Had we—probably had a 
lorentine—to name an heroic age of Florence, we should go 
back, not to the Florence of the Medici, but to the Florence 
which expelled the Medici—to the free and glorious Florence 
where Savonarola preached, where Soderini governed, where 
Capponi defied the French invader, and whence Ferrucci went 
forth to combat the combined powers of Pope and Cesar. But 
these memories would fall dead on thousands of ears which at 
once accept the name of Medici as vaguely expressive of some- 
thing magnificent, learned, and artistic. For the purposes of 
the Times, the name of a famous tyrant does better than that of 
an obscure patriot. Perhaps three or four hundred years hence 
there may be an analogous class who will worship the name of 
Buonaparte and be ignorant of that of Garibaldi. 

From the Times takes a leap to Naples and Sicily. We 
are told that Naples and Sicily have no memories at all, that 
there never was any day which went before their present night. 
This means that Sicilian history did not present any name likely 
to be so familiar to the Zimes and its readers as Florentine history 
presented in that of the Medici. If the Times had said that the 
days of Sicilian prosperity and good government were farther 
removed than the days of Florentine prosperity and good 
government, if it had thence inferred that the memories of the 
past in Sicily are likely to be dimmer and less practical than the 
memories of. the past at Florence, so far the Zimes would have 
said only what is undoubtedly true. But when the Zimes tells us 
that the Two Sicilies have no ‘ day,’”’ no memories, no traditions, 
it simply shows its own ignorance, or panders to its readers’ igno- 
rance, of some of the greatest rulers in all history. And it puts 
out of sight the fact, which possibly the King of Italy may 
make some advantage of, that while Tuscan and Lombard 
traditions are all republican, the traditions of the Two Sicilies 
are all of them monarchical. Even the glorious vision of a 
united Italy leaves room for a little regret that the proud title 
of “ King of Sicily,” the title of Roger and William the Good 
and Frederick—stupor mundi. Fredericus—should have vanished 
from the roll of European monarchies. The two Sicilies have this 
peculiarity—that,except,of course, Turkey and Greece, they alone 
of European States have positively gone back. There can be no 
doubt that they were not only comparatively, but positively, better 
off in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries than they have been in 
the nineteenth. The France of St. Louis is a more agreeable 
spectacle than the France of Louis Napoleon Buonaparte ; but 
one may safely say that the rule of the tyrant of the nineteenth 
century is in many things practically better than the rule of the 
saint of the thirteenth. But one cannot doubt that it was not 
only comparatively, but positively, better to live at Palermo 
under good King William or under the great Frederick than it 
was just now under King Ferdinand or King Francis. ‘The 
Norman Kings of Sicily, looked at superticially, seem mere 
foreign conquerors ; but more truly they were, at all events in the 
island kingdom, the introducers of prosperity and good govern- 
ment. Count Roger found Sicily occupied by the two most 
civilized races of that age—the Greek and the Saracen. But he 
found them, after the wont of Greeks and Saracens in too near 
neighbourhood, chiefly employed in cutting each other's throats. 
He and his successors, by a wise and tolerant administration, 
allowed each people to flourish after its own fashion—what has 
become of the languages of both we leave philologists to settle. 
Frederick the Second, Frederick the Wonder of the World, was 
a Sicilian by birth and feeling, and he always made Sicily his 
real home rather than his German, his Lombard, or his Syrian 


realm. What Frederick did for Sicily the writers and readers of 
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fH of the Times may learn from no more recondite source than Dean | pockets; and the other is, to hold ourselves in readiness to 
tee Milman’s Latin Christianity. As yet we suppose that, if they | smile at frequent intervals, and on the very shortest notice. 
oe x ever heard of him, his rule is looked on as one of “successive | ‘‘ The most important figure is the smile,” an it is one that may 
‘el tyrannies,” along with that of Charles of Anjou, of Ferdinand of | be performed easily, even by the dancing-master's least successful 
mes ragon, or Ferdinand of Bourbon. As yet, in the eyes of the — ih saat) 
ew Times and of those who believe the Times, the memory of the erhaps the most valuable ng = mame after dancing, is 
wap most wonderful man who ever filled a Christian throne is no | music. “It is a great recommendation among women, and | 
4 of memory at all. Florence has her heroic —S age of her | vibrates on a chord of sympathy between the sexes.” And where 
i tyrant demagogues and patricidal Pontiffs; but Sicily has no | women are not, and the want of them is felt, the musician is sure 
~ i traditions at all, no laws made by better Kings upon which | to be in great request. ‘“ Well do I remember how popular 
ae Bourbon tyrants have omnes, no memories, no day of glory. Jones was for his piano, and Smith for his cornet, at St. Boni- : 
The Roger and William and Frederick and Manfred are names which, | face’s.” We should think that this popularity would have be- 
leas in the region of omniscience and infallibility, have never yet been | come dubious when the windows of the College were all open, 
y d heard. and a general examination was not far distant. However, 
et as we clearly could not marry any one of our fellow-students 
A “4 at St. Boniface’s, it really matters little whether or not , 
: rt HOW TO GET MARRIED. they liked our playing on the cornet, and still less 
“we fb igeante ve on the art of making oneself agreeable are | shall we consult the feelings of the ——— of chambers 
“the among the most remarkable products of the present activity | adjoining those where we now purpose further to improve 
Proond of bookmakers. We have read a sixpenny treatise on this sub- | ourselves on the same instrument. In answer to remonstrances, 
on ject, and we have read another which cost seven sixpences. | if any should be addressed to us, we shall quote, with suavity of ' 
del ether we became seven times more agreeable after the perusal | manner, the indisputable maxim that “ the man who can play an | 
- all of the more costly treatise it is not for us to say. e have { air is a boon to the camp, the college, or the Inn of Court. : 
did at least learned that modesty, or the affectation of it, is part of | Angry neighbours will have it delicately pointed out to them | 
> till The Habits of Good Society. Nevertheless, we certainly have de- | that their want of appreciation for our music proves a lamentable 
pg rived from our recent studies a consciousness of being equal to | want of sensibility in themselves. If they will only take measures 
still all the duties of polite life—from dancing a quadrille up to the | for falling in love without delay, they will find themselves much 
, the marriage ceremony itself—which must necessarily impart an un- | better qualified, both for listening to the notes of the cornet in 
ai wonted vivacity and confidence to our speech and movements. It | the adjoining chambers, and for all the other duties and pleasures 
“a _ is of course our intention to practise diligently the accomplishments | of polite life. ; ; 
f the which we are assured on such excellent authority are necessary | Another accomplishment, which may almost be pronounced 
lo of to our success in good society. Those accomplishments are de- | indispensable, is that of conversation. We must be able to talk 
a fined to be, “ the arts required to keep a friend, to make an enemy, | on current literature and passing affairs—and that not only amid 
Soe and to charm a woman.” ‘The Guide from whom we quote these | the interruptions of a quadrille, but under the sustained attention 
Aa words has perhaps aimed too much at brevity in laying down his | of the dinner-table. With this object, “every gentleman in the 
soiee rules. However, we gather from his context that he does not | present day should subscribe to a circulating library, and take in 
= ma mean to recommend the study of the art of making enemies, but | a London newspaper.” The latter he must read with judgment. : 
net ofsome art which may be useful in dealing with them when they | He should form opinions, and be prepared “to support them 
But have been made. It is gratifying to us to find that the art | reasonably orabandon them gracefully”—the one alternative being 
Pope which he has in view is that of boxing. He avows a very | as suitable to good society as the other. Politics, and even 
ae. honest dislike to swords and pistols, and declares that the | religion, may be discussed in the present day without acerbity ; } 
oe off “complete gentleman” should know how to use his fists. | and though the latter subject is better avoided in mixed circles, 
ad olf Those who are desirous of entering into good society will be glad | ‘a thoroughgentleman will be able to bow to another'sopinion,and 
amen to hear that this elegant accomplishment may be easily acquired. | to put forward his owndelicately and sensibly”’—the two operations 
an af “There are but few rules for it, and those are suggested by com- | admitting, as appears, of simultaneous, or at any rate immediately 


mon sense. Strike out, strike straight, strike suddenly; keep 


We are 
one arm to guard, and punish with the other.” If a lady is in- 


successive performance by the thorough gentleman. 
told that conversation should be sensible, and almost 


sulted by a cabman, we are to use our common sense, and knock 
him down. But we, who, by the help of our Guide, are gentle- 
men, are not to fight with others equally refined. ‘The art of 
boxing is only brought into use in punishing a stronger and more 
impudent man of aclass beneath our own.” What would happen 
if the strong and impudent should also use his common sense is 
not explained. It seems to us that hitting straight is an accom- 
plishment attainable even by cabmen; and we would suggest 
that a book which teaches us how to be married in a gentlemanly 


way should also have supplied some hint of a graceful method of 


getting knocked down. We know, indeed, thus much—that, 
under all circumstances, we are to be polite. Our speech is to be 
gentle, and only our acts strong. The movement of hitting straight 
is not to be accompanied by the words, “Take that.” At cricket, 
which is one of the accomplishments that will enable us to keep 
our friends, we are to say, in an affable, and not an impatient, 
commanding tone, “ May I trouble you for that bail, Sir?” It 
will be our duty to become proficient, not only in shooting, riding, 
rowing, swimming, and other exercises, but also in the conversa- 
tion upon those topics, which excludes fine-edged wit and polities 
at country dinner-tables. ‘‘ Relate how many birds you bagged, 
what score you made at cricket, and how you swam from Barnes 
to Brentford against tide and stream.” If you are able to talk inthis 
style, your host will tell his wife at bedtime that he thinks you.“ an 
amazingly fine fellow,” as you certainly must be if you can swim 
against the current of the Thames. Happily good society may 
be entered without performing any such impossibilities. “After 
all, the most important branch of social duty is that of pleasing 
women. With that object you will of course learn to dance. 
“If you can walk through a quadrille, and perform a polka, 
waltz, or galop,” you will get on very well; ne these things are 
easier as well as safer than either knocking down cabmen or 
swimming in.a tidal river. “If you can add to these the 
Lancers,” you will be more generally agreeable; and this, also, 
is a success within the scope of industrious perseverance. The 
rfect gentleman, however, will owe as much to himself as to 
is dancing-master. He will carry with him into the ball-room 
a fund of small talk, “in which he will go from subject to subject 
like a bee from flower to flower.” The advantage of this sort of 
conversation seems to be, that the movements of the quadrille 
cannot interrupt that which is quite unconnected. “The next 
point is to carry yourself uprightly ;” and this appears to depend 
upon your moral as well as physical education. ‘Even if igno- 
rant of the figures, you may acquit yourself well by a calm, 
graceful carriage.” But it may be feared that the art of blundering 
through a quadrille with equanimity is almost equal in difficulty 
to that of being knocked down elegantly. However, there are 
two simple rules, by the help of which we shall achieve at least 
moderate success. One is, never to put our hands into our 


save, at 
dinner parties, but merry and light at pic-nics. Probably 
politics and religion may be best treated in the manner of the bee 
which has been proposed as our model during the pauses of a 
quadrille. Opinions are to be aero 4 flowers over which we 
hover. It is scarcely necessary to hold them ourselves, but 
merely to know that they are held by others. A person of 
sufficient intelligence to join in good society cannot dispense with 
his daily newspaper, his literary journal, and the principal 
quarterly reviews and magazines. Above all, he must develope 
his “‘ comprehension” so as to catch rapidly the meaning of all 
that is spoken in society. “ Though you have not read a par- 
ticular book, you should be capable of appreciating the criticism 
which you hear of it””—as, indeed, is reasonably possible in a man 
who has read all the current reviews of that and other books in 
the intervals of learning to box, dance, and play upon the cornet. 

If we have made good use of the lessons given by our Guide 
in earlier chapters, we shall soon be in a position to profit by 
that which treats of marriage. Our accomplishments and our 
conversation will have prepared the way for the acceptance of the 
offer which may be made either by letter or in words. We 
should have been well pleased to receive the specific instructions 
of our experienced friend upon the management of this momen- 
tous matter. He confines himself, however, to the recommenda- 
tion of ‘‘a few sentences, spoken.in earnest, and broken with 
emotion.” Perhaps the supposition that we speak and are 
accepted may be allowable when it is considered under what 
auspices we entered into polite life. At any rate, our Guide 
does not apprehend difficulties, and why should we? Let us 
rather proceed to business without more delay. It is for the 
gentleman’s family to call first, and for him to make the first 
present, which is “asort of seal put upon the affair.” This 
— should be some personal ornament, say a ring, which, 

owever, must not be mistaken for the ring, and therefore 
should be less handsome. During the engagement a sense of 


. what is due to a lady should repress all habits unpleasant to her, 


such as smoking. Our Guide is in favour of marriage-settlements, 
and condemns those young ladies—and still more, we should 
imagine, those young gentlemen—who, “in a weak spirit of 
romance,” oppose them. When we come to the preparations for 
the ceremony, there is no want of precise directions for our 
guidance. . “The gentleman’s dress should differ little from his 
full morning costume.” It will consist of a dark-blue frock-coat, 
a white waistcoat,.a pair of light trousers, a light and simple 
neck-tie, plain rather than polished boots, gloves white as our 
linen, and typical of the purity of our mind and heart, flowers in 
the button-hole, and a smile upon the face. As regards the last 
item in the catalogue, we feel a justifiable confidence that our 
constant practice in the ball-room will suffice to carry us suc- 
cessfully through all the exigencies of the marriage-service, and 
Cc 
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even of the two speeches at the breakfast afterwards—one on our 
own and our bride’s behalf, and the other on behalf of the brides- 
maids, which, it appears, will be expected from us. These 
8 es are among the most sacred usages of polite life, and 
therefore we shall make, or at least attempt to make them. Our 
Guide insists upon the obligation, but does not seem to relish 
witnessing the performance of it, even by us, who have cul- 
tivated all our graces and talents under his own judicious 
eye. At any rate heis in favour of an early move from thie tables, 
which heve been spread, “if expense is not an object,” 
by a confectioner. “The bride has, however, retired, and 
we will follow.” Here it must be respectfully inquired who 
are meant to be included under the pronoun “we.” Does 
our Guide conceive that even his friendship and his aid in 
bringing our polite life to this happy issue can render his pre- 
sence in a travelling-carriage tolera ee Does he intend to play 
third party during the entire honeymoon? Perhaps he has for- 
gotten what Shakspeare and all other writers are agreed upon— 
that ipse is he; and it may be necessary to point out to him that 
our friend is not ipse, for that we are he. Our friend’s visits at 
our house when we take up our abode in it wiil be most agreeable ; 
but for the present we think that another glass or two of cham- 
pagne in the breakfast-room would do him good. And of the 
publie also, who are no doubt anxious to improve themselves by 
observing our demeanour during the remainder of this important 
day, we really must venture to beg that they will be content 
with the well-grounded belief that it will be worthy of the 
lessons we have received. ‘ The bride has retired, and we will 
follow”—we being, for a few weeks to come, strictly a pronoun 
singular, and on no account to be supposed to stand for the staff 
of the Saturday Review. 


THE SECOND TENTH OF APRIL. 
E division on Mr. Baines’ Bill will probably take its place 
as a turning-point in the political history of our generation. 
It closes, or it inaugurates, an important epoch in our Parlia- 
mentary annals. If there be a spark of that fervour for Reform 
which has supplied the burden of so many threats and the 
flourish of so many perorations, the affront of Wednesday last 
will fan it into flame. The last shred has been torn from the 
hypocrisy of the House of Commons. It will be impossible for 
the boldest mystifier henceforth to contend that, in their hearts, 
the majority are earnest for Reform. On the other hand, if, as 
most men believe, such a fervour was pure fiction from the 
first, Wednesday’s division will mark the final cure of a long 
delusion. It is the rally, timid at first, but now confident and 
cheerful, from the panic rout into which the lovers of the Con- 
stitution were thrown by the distant echo of Mr. Bright’s voice. 
It is well that it is over, for it has been a spectacle full of shame. 
It has taught the world that English gentlemen will scamper off 
at the first sound of a demagogue’s bluster as quickly as an English 
mob at first sight of a red-coat. It is a consolation that, with such 
champions to rely upon, the times are quiet. It is terrifying to 
think how these gentlemen, who run away so nimbly from the 
mere shadow of discontent, would deport themselves if the stern 
realities of insurrection were to take the place of Mr. Bright’s 
holiday parade. It is not impossible that a recurrence of wet 
harvests and the increase of foreign troubles may create a “ red”’ 
party among us, and that our statesmen will have to cope with 
multitudes whom hunger has deafened to allargument. It is not 
an encouraging prospect. Have we a right to expect that any 
prineiple or any institution will, in the hour of danger, be held 
sacred by those who have been beside themselves with terror 
because they heard that Mr. Bright had been cheered in half-a- 
dozen music-halls ? 

However, the panic is stayed, the delusion is over; penance 
has been publicly performed, and fealty to the Constitution 
solemnly renewed. The debate in which this salutary change 
was finally ratified was in many respects a curious one. mie 
body seemed ashamed of the confession they were practi 
making, and seemed anxious to get it over. Spite of the exertions 
that were made to ensure a good division, no.man of eminence 
took any part. With the exception of the one member, young 
and little known, who was put forward to move the previous 
question, the Conservatives were absolutely silent— as their 
manner is when they think they have a chance of witnessing the 
divisions of their opponents. the other speakers—five for the 
Bill and three against it—rose on the Liberal side of the House. 
Mr. Bright appeared early in the debate, with all that flush of 
face and uneasiness of manner which indicates oratorical 
pregnancy ; but he seems to have thought better of his intentions, 
and if his speech came to the birth at all, the auspicious event 
took place in the smoking-room. The front benches of both the 
Government and Opposition sides were, in spite of many biting 
taunts, studiously mute. indeed, the members of the Govern- 
ment seem to have distrusted their own self-control on the 
oceasion. It was easy to vote for the Bill, though they hated it ; 
but if they once took to speaking about it, they knew that their 
feelings might betray them. They resolved, therefore, to flee 
from temptation. Sir G. C. Lewis was conscious that if he sat in the 
House the inducement to advocate the measure in his own pecu- 
liar fashion might be too strong for him; and he avoided the 
snare by staying away till close upon the division. The other 
members of the Government imitated his prudence. The result 
was that during the earlier part of the debate the Treasury bench 


was a desert of green leather, with but one oasis of humanity to 
relieve it in the shape of Mr. Gilpin. He was suffering under all 
the torments to which officialized Radicalism is a prey. He had 
pledged himself to the extreme of Dem ,and yet he was 
the odd-man of a Palmerston Government. He had prophesied 
a Reform Bill with undoubting courage to his constituents, and 
yet his prophecy had been contemptuously disavowed. His 
moody silence and evident discomfort made him an apt type of 
the Government of which for a long time he was the solitary re- 
presentative. It was not pleasant to have the “crafty and 
catching device” continually hurled at their heads, not by their 
enemies but by their friends, and to be obliged to maintain a 
lamblike dumbness all the time. 

There was some good speaking in the debate, though it was 
conducted entirely by subalterns, but it did not come till the end. 
The first two hours, which Mr. Baines occupied in opening his 
subject, were an infliction such as the House of Commons has 
rarely had to endure. He seems to have been instructed by 
those to whom a division was disagreeable to ramble through as 
much time as his strength enabled him to fill up, and to avoid 
the question of Reform as carefully as he could. Under these 
orders, he manufactured his speech with great rapidity by the 
simple process of adding his Tast sermon to the last Blue-book 
of miscellaneous statistics. He delivered himself of a sort of 
arithmetical panegyrie on the English people, consisting of the 
sums total of the periodicals they bought and the Friendly 
Societies to which they subscribed, and all the other good works 
in which they spent their money. There were the statistics of 
the Religious Tract Society, the statistics of the Cornhill Maga- 
zine, and the statistics, still more recondite, of the immoral pub- 
lications of which Lord Campbell had flattered himself that the 
statistical existence had been destroyed. All this had very little 
to do with the question of altering the borough franchise from ten 
pounds into six; but it enabled Mr. Baines to extend his Parlia- 
mentary sermon to a length which even his own meek congre- 
gation would not have borne. He concluded it by unctuously 
comparing the constituencies to the Supreme Being, warning 
the House of the terrors of sudden death, and telling them 
that after death came judgment. But the debate had better 
things to show before the end. Sir John Ramsden made a 
bitter attack upon the Government in the assumed character 
of a sympathizing but rather perplexed supporter. It was 
couched in affectionate language, eegthione more the tones 
of loving remonstrance than of seditiovs reproach, but laying 
bare pitilessly, though with an appearance of involuntary 
candour, a!l the weak points of a very bad case. His ability, 
and the importance of the constituency he represents, procured 
him a good hearing; but by the time he sat down the House 
had become very impatient. ‘The law courts were over, the 
midday-trains had all arrived, and the House was tolerably well 
filled with men who had cut short their holidays to come up, and 
who were not in a mood to have their self-denial frustrated. It 
was close on five o’clock. It was rumoured that the Radical 
members, despairing of a good division, had resolved to 
talk their own Bill out; and three-quarters of an hour 
more speechifying would accomplish the mancuvre. At 
a quarter to six the debate would be adjourned by the 
rule of the House, and the division indefinitely post- 

oned. The purposeless prolixity of Mr. Baines and Mr. 

igby Seymour gave a good colour to the suspicion. The rising 
of Mr. Lawson—one of Mr. Bright’s deftest and most obsequious 
young men—confirmed it. He has an unfortunate notoriety for 
always speaking when the House is anxious to divide; so that 
though his face is well known to the reporters, and he has often 
been seen gesticulating with great vigour in the direction of 
the Speaker’s chair, no one has yet heard one whole unbroken 
sentence issue from his mouth. About as much is heard of his 
speeches as might be heard from a sailor shouting in a storm. 
Gomniend substantives and wandering disconnected verbs 
are all that reach the reporters’ gallery, and are the material 
out of which the imaginative short-hand writers weave a con- 
nected report. The rest is swept away by the waves of that tumul- 
tuous uproar which in the English House of Commons serves the 

urposes of acléture. Poor Mr. Black fared still worse. The 

—~ of the clock were advancing pitilessly to the fatal hour, 
and the already conscious majority on the Opposition benches 
were maddened at the thought of being baulked of their anti- 
cipated triumph, and of having sacrificed the last choice days of 
the hunting season for nothing. Mr. Black was speaking on 
their side; in fact, in their calmer mood, they had often re- 
cognised the inestimable value of his desertion from the ranks of 
Reform. But such considerations at such a moment pleaded in 
vain for consideration. They coughed, vociferated, yelled, with 
all that variety and volume of uproar of which they have a pecu- 
liar mastery. Ever since their outcry was stigmatized as “the 
whisper of a faction,” they have been careful to cultivate vocal 
habits which should sufficiently refute at least the first half of 
the imputation. If Mr. Black’s had been honestly re- 
ported, it would have run something like this :— 

I wish, sir (divide, divide—oh, oh !), for a few moments’ (uproar) attention 
of the House (continued uproar, in which the rest of that sentence and several 
following were lost)—feelings of my constituents (renewed uproar)—fallacies 
of the hon. member (continued eries of divide), &¢. &c. 

After a few minutes of such desultory eloquence as this, varied 
with much agonized play of feature and many mute appeals for 
mercy, he sat down in despair. What followed was very remark- 
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able, as showing the pyne which real eloquence and genuine 
enthusiasm has over the most impatient assembly. Mr. Stans- 
feld rose to continue the debate. He is quite a young member, 
and has not spoken more than two or three times, but has always 
left a on impression by his command of scholarly and nervous 
English, and his singularly forcible delivery. OF course the 
moment he rose he was greeted with a storm of indignation. He 
eer. however, in his resolution to reply to Sir John 

msden. With difficulty he procured a moment’s lull; but as 
soon as he had induced the House to listen to a couple of well- 
poised sentences his difficulties were at an end. The indescrib- 
able charm of voice, manner, and earnestness which no one ever 
acquires, and without which the perfection of oratory is impos- 
sible, tamed the House in an instant. All impatience was 
forgotten, all the vociferous alarms which had silenced 
Mr. Black were mute. Though the minute-hand was 
moving onwards with terrible rapidity, and reducing the avail- 
able time to its scantiest limits, the House listened to the spirited 
invective of the young orator as decorously as if they had been 
in church. He was not cheered, for his opinions were those of 
an extreme Radical, with which few present agreed ; but he re- 
ceived the far greater compliment of an attention as marked as 
that which is given to the Prime Minister himself. If for nothing 
else, the debate of Wednesday will have been remarkable for the 
position which it has given Mr. Stansfeld in the House. Few 
could have heard him without feeling that, if times be pro itious 
for his development, he presents the material out of which a 
future Vergniaud may be made. Few will be sorry if the suc- 
cession of philosophical Radicalism should be renewed in his 
person. All parties may congratulate themselves if the result 
of his appearance shall be to give to the exaggerated opinions of 
his party a form intellectually loftier than the coarse and grovel- 
ling materialism of the Manchester school. 


TELEGRAPH PROSPECTS. 


if is only by remembering the obstacles which other important 

enterprises have met with in their early days that one can 
escape from despondency as to the prospects of ocean telegraphs. 
The first superficial impression is that the trials and the failures 
of the last few years have shown that long cables cannot be laid 
in deep water or maintained in shallow seas. But the more the 
causes of past mishaps are examined, the less disheartening do 
they appear; and however reluctant the public may be at this 
moment to put faith in any great telegraphic project, there is no 
more reason to doubt of the ultimate success of such undertakings 
than there was to question the possibility of steam travelling at 
the time when George Stephenson had mastered the problem 
which almost all the rest of the world declared to be hopeless. 
The truth is, that mishaps always attend every new and diffi- 
cult enterprise; and though the casualties which have disap- 
pointed so many projectors of telegraphic schemes have been 
more numerous, and in some instances less excusable, than might 
have been expected, every year’s experience has rather confirmed 
than shaken the confidence of scientific men in the feasibility of 
establishing a system of telegraphs which shall connect all the 
civilized countries upon the face of the earth. 

One great hindrance at present is the fact that these enter- 
prises are neither appreciated by Government nor taken up by 
the public. The same might have been said, with at least as 
much truth, of railway enterprise during all the years which 
elapsed between the construction of the first successful steam- 
horse and the triumphant opening of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester line. George Stephenson had to fight his way, and did 
fight it successfully, against official apathy and public distrust ; 
but unfortunately the George Stephenson of teiegraph enter- 
prise has yet to be found, and the record of unsuccessful, and 
often ill-managed experiments remains to scare both Govern- 
ments and peoples from further ventures. The list of casualties 
is certainly formidable enough. The Atlantic cable was broken 
time after time ; and when, at length, it was submerged, it was 
found at once that there ‘were faults in the insulation which 
must inevitably bring its working to a close in a very short time 
—as, in fact, they did before it had ever been opened to the 

ublic. The comparatively short lines laid in the deep water 

tween France and Sardinia have been equally unfortunate. 
The line between Malta and Sardinia was long in successful 
working order; but that also gave way, and is, we believe, still 
interrupted. The communication between Malta and Corfu has 
been broken in the same way; and even the Red Sea cable, 
which worked well, and proved highly profitable for many months, 
has been out of order ever since the summer. Besides these 
misfortunes, several lines have been lost in the laying, two of 
the most recent casualties having occurred to cables designed to 
connect France with her African possessions. To crown the 
gloomy catalogue, the line a destined for Gibraltar, 
and afterwards for Rangoon and Singapore, is not in a state to 
bear a visit to hot climates, and is intended to be laid down 
between Malta and Alexandria; and the disasters of this un- 
happy enterprise have culminated in the stranding of one of the 
= by which the cable was to be laid. 

‘he temptation to generalize from facts like these, and to 
assume the existence off some insuperable obstacle to such under- 
takings, is almost irresistible, but on looking into the details of 
each failure, it is found that distinct and avoidable causes have 
contributed to the different disasters; and that the only broad 


inference which it is fair to draw is, that blunders, more or less par- 
donable, are certain to be committed in the outset of any under- 
taking. The chief causes of all the known failures may be classed 
under two heads—defects in the design and manufacture of the 
cables employed, and faulty methods of paying them out. Inthe 
case of the Atlantic Cable both errors occurred, though one of them 
was, to some extent, unavoidable. It was known, when the cable 
was constructed, that every addition to the length of line required 
at least a proportionate addition to the thickness of the conduct- 
ing wire and the gutta percha covering. The cable was made 
with a much stouter core than hee that had then been manufac- 
tured, but two reasons prevented its being stout enough—one, 
the enormous cost, large enough as it was ; and the other, the im- 
possibility of finding es to carry the load without cutting it u 
into so many pieces as to add greatly to the risk of the experimen 
Another mistake, common to that and all subsequent attempts, 
was the use of rigid instead of elastic paying-out machinery. A 
third error was the neglect to test the cable under water, by which 
the fatal fault would probably have been detected and repaired 
before it was placed out of reach at the bottom of the sea. 

If the lesson taught by this magnificent experiment had been 
duly attended to, the list of failures would never have reached 
its present dimensions, and at length it is wring Fi 8 find 
that some profit» has been made of the experience w was 
gained at so serious a cost. Cables are now designed on a very 
different scale. The Red Sea line has a core about double that 
of the Atlantic cable; and the design for the Gibraltar cable was 
as decided an advance in magnitude upon that of the Red Sea 
line. Very probably the next deep-sea line will be of still larger 
dimensions, it being now an ascertained principle in telegraphy 
that, both as a security against defects of manufacture and as a 
means of insuring rapid w®rking, the larger the core of a cable 
is the better. Thus one definite step in advance has been taken, 
and one source of danger avoided. At the same time, the regu- 
larity of the manufacture has been so improved, that original de- 
fects are much less likely to occur than formerly ; but it needed 
further experience to induce the managers of these undertakings 
to apply adequate tests before attempting to submerge a cable. 
The fate of the Red Sea cable-has furnished a sufficient warning 
against this neglect. Fortunately, it lies in water so shallow that 
the question of repairing it, notwithstanding what has been said 
in the House of Commons, seems to be only one of expense ; but 
it is the fact that not one, but many, faults existed in the gutta 
percha from the first, or were caused in the paying-out opera- 
tions ; and these have gradually developed to such an extent as 
entirely to interrupt the communications. 

It is scarcely fair to complain loudly of the manufacturers, 
when it is borne in mind that a bubble the size of a pin'’s head 
may, in the course of a few weeks or months, be enlarged by the 
effect of the currents transmitted along the line so as to lay bare 
the conductor and entirely destroy the insulation. The only 
safeguard against such casualties is that supplied by long con- 
tinued testing of the cable, under water, before attempting to lay 
it. We believe that no finished cable was ever tested under 
water before the plan was tried with the line which we will call, 
from its original destination, the Gibraltar line. Engineers hesi- 
tated (until absolutely driven to it) to try this method, because 
it was known that a cable once wetted was liable to become 
heated and destroyed if exposed to the action of the air. Once 
committed to the water it must never leave it ; and the intention, 
with respect to the Gibraltar cable, was to lead it from the factory 
to testing tanks filled with water, and thence to transfer it to 
similar water-tanks on board ship, thus keeping it wet, and com- 
paratively cool, until it arrived at its final destination. So far as 
the testing operations were concerned, the plan answered admi- 
rably, and the electrical condition of the cable is excellent at this 
moment. But it so happened that the tanks leaked, and the water 
had to be run off; the iron strands of the cable, exposed to the 
air and kept damp at the same time, rapidly rusted and heated ; 
and before the vessels had fairly left England it became certain 
that the core would perish if an attempt were made to take it 
into a tropical climate. In the short voyage to Malta and 
Alexandria it is hoped that the heat will not prove injurious ; and 
when the recent casualty has been made good, it may be hoped 
that the cable will be suecessfully submerged, when it will form 
a still more important link between England and the East than 
it would have done if laid between pas and Singapore. 

Whatever other inferences may be drawn from this last mis- 
adventure, there is apy in it to shake one’s confidence in 
telegraphic enterprise. A leaky tank and a bad ee im- 
peri ed a cable worth nearly half a million sterling, but clearly 
these are dangers which need not occur again, while the feasibility 
of applying continuous and successful tests has been established as 
a precedent for future operations. Neither is there anything 
seriously discouraging in the mishaps that have often in 
the paying-out process. Take the two latest and worst. In one of 
these the steamer had nearly reached its destination on the coast of 
Algeria, when it was found that she had wandered, through stress 
of weather, so much out of her course that it was impossible to 
continue operations while the storm lasted. For some hours she 
remained anchored by the cable, until the severity of the strain, 
unrelieved by any elasticity in the machinery, broke the wire, 
and the cable was lost. ‘This was but one of many accidents 
which elastic machinery would probably have prevented, and 
may fairly be classed, with the rest, under the preventible head. 
The last casualty was still more clearly avoidable. A French 
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man-of-war appointed to convoy the vessel which bore the cable 
managed to run right into her companion, and snapped the cable 
by the shock of the collision. d 

Perhaps the most alarming fact yet ascertained is the gradual 
appearance of faults in lines apparently laid in sound condition. 

ut the reason of this, in the majority of instances, has been ascer- 
tained to be the enlargement of original faults which previous 
water-testing, if sufficiently prolonged, would be certain to detect, 
and therefore even here we fail to discover any insuperable difli- 
culty. One other risk applies only to lines laid in shallow water, 
and that is the possibility of damage from the anchors of ships. 
This is supposed to have combined with original defects of 


‘manufacture to cause the interruption on the Red Sea line; but 


it is a comparatively unimportant danger, inasmuch as the 
shallowness of the sea where alone it can occur renders it always 
possible to repair the cable with very little loss of time. 

The lesson to be gathered from all that is yet known about 
ocean telegraphs is certainly not one of despair. It is not so 
much one great peril as a thousand possible, but ae 
mischances which have to be guarded against. very past 
failure has buoyed at least one sunken rock; and though the 
most anxious care can never be dispensed with, it is getting to be 
better known where a specially bright look-out ought to be kept, 
and how the known perils may be best avoided. It may be 
asked who can be always watchful, and how can so many different 
risks be certainly guarded against? The answer is to look at 
any one of the thousand things which are done every day ofour 
lives. Count up the multitude of perils that environ a rail- 
way traveller. defective point, a sleepy signal-man, a careless 
driver, a faulty axle, an overloaded train, and an insufficient break— 
these and innumerable other possibilities are each and all sufli- 
cient to put an end to his journey for ever. All, or almost all, 
the risks are preventible ; but they a¥e so multitudinous that, but 


for experience, one would think it impossible that sufficient care 


should be taken to make us practically safe against them all. 


‘Something of the same untiring watchfulness, though in a much 


less measure, is needed (and this is all that is needed) to take care 
of every telegraphic cable in its course from the commencement of 
the manufacture until it rests safely at the bottom of the sea; but 
this is no more a reason to despair of success than it would have 
been in almost any of the engineering enterprises of modern times. 

The really serious question is that of time. The political and 
commercial importance of telegraphic communication is so great, 
that we cannot afford to wait until the risk has been demonstrably 
reduced by successive experiments to such a level as to satisfy 
the world that these are profitable speculations. The short period 
during which a fragment only of the Indian line was in operation 
was enough to prove the remunerative character of such trunk 
lines, if only the risk could be escaped. But at present the only 
hope of seeing anything done depends on Government action, and 
whatever may be thought of other projects, the line to India is too 
important and, according to the reports sent home, too easily re- 
paired, to be allowed to remain longer in its actual state. All 
the faults are said to be in shallow water, and the reports 
sent home assert most confidently that the defective portions 
can be — at a comparatively small expense with perfect 
cable. o confirmation —— been afforded of the antici- 
me that there might be something in the nature of the 

d on which the cable lies to generate new faults from time 
to time. Nothing seems to have happened which is not 
ascribable either to defective portions of cable which can be 
replaced, or to accidental fractures which can be repaired; and 
if this be so, there can be no question that the line ought to be 


- put in working order without a day’s delay. It appears that the 


ompany are desirous of calling up the remainder of their capital 
for this purpose, and are only prevented from doing so by the de- 
lay of the Government in giving the requisite sanction. The Malta 
and Alexandria cable, if successfully laid, will add another link, 
and almost estaklish the communication with India which has 
seemed so often on the eve of completion. But if success is to 
be attained in this or any other enterprise of the same kind, 
there must be less vacillation of purpose than has hitherto been 
shown. The history of the orders and counter-orders given 
during the manufacture of the Gibraltar, Rangoon, or Malta 
cable, whichever it is to be called, is enough to account for the 
failure of any line undertaken by Government. The work has 
been done under the influence of so many varying views as to 
combine with curious success the utmost delay with the greatest 
hurry.; and if the end should be less satisfactory than even now 
may be hoped, a large share of the blame will be due to the want 


of any consistent determination on the part of the authorities. 


The risk of these undertakings is undoubtedly great, but their 
 eweners value is still greater ; and whatever reason there may be 
‘or previous deliberation and caution, there is no excuse for car- 
rying through with a faltering hand an enterprise once under- 
taken. Whatever else may be done or left undone, the line to 
India cannot be rationally given up until there are more grounds 
than are yet known for doubting the feasibility of re-establishing 
and completing the interrupted communication. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS AND THEIR LAWS. 
P  poareangel is a very little island, and all its institutions are 
upon an appropriately Lilliputian scale. It has a tiny Judi- 
cature, a little plaything Senate, provinces on the scale of an 
English parish, and fine landed estates nearly as large as a 


moderate-sized market-garden. Twenty acres are considered to 
constitute a good farm; all the legislative enactments for a cen- 
tury past are comprised in one modest octavo ; and the entire 
statute law of the island does not occupy the bulk of the Acts 
passed in a single short session of the Imperial Parliament. It 
was, we presume, with the object of astonishing the native intel- 
lect by a forcible contrast to this state of things, that the 
Commissioners appointed in 1859 to inquire into the civil, 
municipal, and ecclesiastic laws of the island resolved to em- 
body their researches in one of the most colossal Blue-books that 
have ever been prepared for the edification of the House of 
Commons. No less than sixteen thousand questions did these 
indefatigable gentlemen ask, and sixteen thousand answers are 
duly recorded for the editication of any member who is diligent 
or conscientious enough to peruse them. What the inhabitants 
must have thought of so enormous an addition to their national 
archives we do not venture to imagine; but we confess that, 
without holding a great book to be invariably a great evil, we be- 
lieve that the end of such inquiries as the present would be quite as 
satisfactorily attained by astatement whose dimensionsshould bring 
it within the ordinary range of human effort, and should not, like 
the giant scenery of the Western world, fail, from simple vast- 
ness, to produce any impression on the observer but surprise and 
bewilderment. Much of the information collected is, however, 
in the highest degree interesting, and antiquarians will find the 
Commissioners’ Report a perfect mine of historical treasures, 
There exist at the present moment in Jersey customs which were 
once the law of this country, and which, though centuries ago 
swept away, have left traces of their existence in every part of 
our institutions. The feudal system is still the groundwork of 
the island’s government, and the incidents of feudal tenure are 
affectionately preserved and jealously guarded from infringe- 
ment. Knight service, which in England was abolished at the 
Restoration, is still maintained among the more primitive insular 
population. Fealty and homage are exacted, suit of court is 
performed, and the lord enjoys many of the privileges which at 
the French Revolution were supposed to have disappeared for 
ever. The ‘droit de noces” gives him a claim to the magnifi- 
cent sum of three-halfpence on a minor tenant’s marriage ; and 
a similar fine is exacted upon alienation of property. ‘ Vraic” 
secures him the right of cutting seaweed ; the “‘ droit de moulin” 
obliges his tenants to grind their corn at his mill; the “ droit de 
columbier” gives him a monopoly of pigeons. Upon his tenant’s 
death he holds his lands, “ par voie de garde,” till a lawful heir 
appears; and by the “ année de succession” he claims to hold 
the land of any man dying without lineal descendants, and to 
enjoy its profits against every encumbrance for a year and a day. 

The common or customary law of the Island is that of the 
ancient Duchy of Normandy, of which it formed a part, and 
from which it was separated when the Continental dominions of 
England were lost under King John. The English Common 
Law has never been introduced, and an attempt in the reign of 
King Edward II. to bring the island within the jurisdiction of 
the Courts at Westminster was strenuously and successfully 
resisted. The Statute Law commences with a Charter of Kin 
John, which is the basis of many of the Island’s privileges, suc 
as the right of free import into England, and an exemption from 
all but self-imposed taxation. The chief, however, was the 
establishment of a local judicature consisting of a Bailiff, 
appointed by the Crown, and twelve Jurats, selected from amon 

e native inhabitants. This was called the Royal Court, an 
exercised jurisdiction over all civil and criminal causes arising 
within the island. Alongside of this there existed an assembly 
called “ the States,” presided over by the Bailiff of the Royal 
Court, and numbering thirty-six members, selected in various 
manners and for various periods. These two bodies have a 
constitutional history of their own, which some insular Hallam 
will, it is to be hoped, some day arise to explain and embellish. 
In early times the sovereigns seem to have passed laws without 
the necessity of consulting anybody. Later on, they began to 
require the consent of the Royal Court, into which various local 
dignitaries werefrom timeto time irregularly introduced. Towards 
the end of the sixteenth century, however, the States became 4 
regularly organised and recognised body, and fortwohundred years 
laws were passed oeomey by the States or the Royal 
Court, the same authority apparently attaching to the decrees of 
both. At last, in 1771, an Order in Council provided that all 
laws should be reg arly passed by the States, and that the 
Royal Court should be for the future restricted to its judicial 
functions. 

Insular patriotism has been ever nervously on its guard against 
threatened oppression, and disputes from time to time have 
arisen as to the power of the Imperial Parliament to interfere, 
or of the Crown to legislate by means of Orders in Council. 
Such orders, it seems to be agreed, must be duly registered by 
the Royal Court in order to become binding; and etiquette 
requires that they should be addressed, not to the officer of the 
Court, but to the Court itself. Even then they are impatiently 
accepted ; and once, in 1832, when three orders, directing matters 
of police and the payment of some legal salaries, were forwarded 
to the island, the intrusion was resented. The officials refused to 


register the obnoxious documents ; an address was forwarded to 
the Crown insisting on the illegality of all but self-imposed 
taxation ; and so much doubt was entertained on the subject, that; 
the orders were revoked, and the Queen’s consent was given toAc 

which the States subsequently passed in their stead on the same 
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subject. And again, in 1857, when an Act relative to taxation 
wassent to England for registration, and returned with alterations, 
the patriotic States took alarm, offered a formal remonstrance, 
and obtained the withdrawal of the offending paper. As to Acts 
of Parliament, the fashion now seems to be that when an Act 
is intended to apply to Jersey, tle intention that it should do so 
is clearly waged | in the Act; and it is then sent to the States 
with an order for registration, accompanied, however, by a 
protest that registration is not necessary to give it validity, but 
merely for the purpose of notifying it to the authorities—a 
compromise which appears satisfactorily to adjust the pretensions 
of local dignity with the requirements of the Home Government. 

The mode in which real property descends is extremely curious. 
All the children participate ; but in default of lineal descendants, 
collateral heirs are admitted only to the seventh degree, at which 


point the estate efeheats to the lord. On the death of the owner’ 


the eldest son takes possession of the whole, and keeps it till the 
other children demand a “ partage ;” and if “ partage” is not 
demanded within forty years, the eldest son’s title becomes abso- 
lute. When the partage is demanded, the eldest son has still 
especial rights. First of all he takes the house and its curtilage, 
two acres of land and one-tenth of the value of the residue, 
besides a portion “‘ pour les mousquets,” which, if the rifle move- 
ment extend to Jersey, will, we suppose, become something 
serious. The whole family then proceed to divide the residue 
in the proportion of two-thirds to the sons and one-third to the 
daughters. Ifthe son suspects the inheritance to be ‘damnose,” 
—in other words, that its liabilities are greater than its rights— 
he claims what is called a “ bénéfice d’inventaire,” or official 
inventory. The creditors of the estate are then obliged to state 
their claims, all other debts are barred, and the children pro- 
ceed to elect whether the estate is worth taking or not. 

The Commissioners speak with satisfaction of the extreme 
simplicity which in several particulars characterizes the tenure of 
land in the island. Most of the intricacies and complications of 
English real property law are absolutely unknown. Trust estates, 
except in one or two instances, do not exist; the creation of 
successive life estates by will is prohibited ; nothing is known of 
all the formidable network of executory devises, springing and 
shifting uses, vested and contingent remainders, and the other 
perplexing inventions that grace the ordinary English marriage 
settlement, and invest the English conveyancer with the myste- 
rious dignity pertaining to an occult and almost awful science. 
Such ignorance is surely bliss; and the Commissioners are 
charitably disposed to leave the fortunate islanders in their 
primitive simplicity, particularly as they have one or two little 
inconveniences proper to themselves which may be regarded as 
some compensation for their immunities as to other matters. In 
the first place, there is the system of “‘ Rentes”—a species of rent- 
charge or incumbrance with which almost all land in Jersey is bur- 
thened, and which gives rise to a plentiful crop of confusions, 
perplexities, and annoyances. Some of these Rentes were created 
when the land was originally sold, and are of immemorial 
antiquity ; others are comparatively modern, and are employed, 
like a common mortgage, for the purpose of raising money. A 
recent law provided that all Rentes should for the future be 
irredeemable, so that charges upon the land are constantl 
multiplying without any possibility of wiping them off. With 
regard to this the Commissioners advise that hereafter no Reute 
shall be unredeemable, except by express stipulation, and then 
only for five years; and that after that period, the grarttor of 
The Rente or his heirs shall have the right of giving six months’ 
notice, and forthwith paying it off; while, as to Rentes already 
created, they think it might be possible, without any undue 
violation of existing rights, to allow that twenty pe after an 
enabling Act passed for the purpose, they too should become 
redeemable, and liable to be swept off after a six months’ notice. 

Another subject in connexion with real property, as to which 
some improvement is generally demanded, is the law of 
Guarantee. ‘This is a solemn obligation entered into by the 
guarantor to make good the title and enjoyment of the land 
guaranteed ; and this obligation binds all his real and personal 
property, at whatever time it may be acquired and into what- 
ever hands it may subsequently come. Itis easy to see the almost 
inextricable confusion to which such a state of things is calculated 
to give rise. Estates are almost invariably encumbered, and at one 
time or another in hands of a guarantor; it is consequently 
impossible for a purchaser to get a clear title, and to know the 
amount of contingent liabilities to which ~T piece of land may 
expose him. He must look, not only to the title of the land 
in question, but to the general circumstances of the person of 
whom he buys it, because he cannot secure himself against 
claims that may some day be made against persons through 
whose hands the land has passed, and who have tainted it 
irremediably with their own liabilities. , The greatest difficulty 
attends every attempt to deal with this very troublesome 
question, Any change will, the Commissioners consider, have 
to be introduced gradually and with caution. They recom- 
mend, however, the immediate passing of a law which will 
exempt property for the future coming into the hands of a 
purchaser from the effects of his guarantee, after it has 
passed into the hands of a bond fide purchaser. As to 
property already liable to a guarantee, they think that a 
period of prescription might be fixed, and that after twenty 
years’ undisturbed possession a bond jide purchaser might be 
considered as exempt from a guarantee given by the persons from 


whom he purchased. They do not however, venture to suggest 
any change which would have a re tive effect, though 
of course, should such a law as that just mentioned be passed, 
a number of liabilities would, after the lapse of twenty years, 
be got rid of, and the ground prepared for still further measures 
of simplification. On a future occasion we shall hope to notice 
the suggestions of the Commissioners as to other matters in 
which the existing laws of Jersey are insufficient or troublesome, 
and especially the constitution and procedure of the Royal 
Court, which appears to be the ground of the most serious 
inconveniences and the loudest complaints. 


THE THAMES EMBANKMENT AND THE LONDON 
COAL-TAX. 


ONDON seems to be following the great law which regulates 
improvements among us—that law, we mean, which is 
especially British. It is said that all the matters on which we 
justly pride ourselves are the results of being alive to the advan- 
tages of an accident, or even ofadanger. The great British Con- 
stitution, which is the usual instance produced of this happy 
faculty of ours, was certainly never thought out, or constructed 
with the far-sighted (or short-sighted) prescience of Lycurgus or 
Solon, the Abbé Sieyes or Washington, Mr. Jefferson Davis or the 
authors of the People’s Charter. It is said to be a peculiarity of 
English theology, which, on the whole, holds its own in the 
storehouse of Christian literature, that all our great writers were 
stirred into action by some accident, or temporary emergency, or 
evanescent controversy. We owe Hooker to a wretched little 
dispute ; and it was not for the purpose, after the high Roman 
and German manner, of framing complete systems of divinity, 
that Bull, or Waterland, or Butler, or Pearson, began to write. 
So with most of our mechanical triumphs. As Shelley says that 
poets are made by wrong, so English manufactures and British 
commerce come of luck in seizing a point, in retrieving a mis- 
chance, or in making the most of a chance. British India is the 
highest instance of our national alacrity in turning to account 
an unforeseen contingency. In like manner, if we were not obliged 
to quay the Thames, it is not too much to say we should never have 
dreamed of quaying it. In Paris, a capital is rehabilitated on a 
definite plan, and on a set scheme and purpose. In Madrid and 
St. Petersburg, the seat of empire is extemporized and forced 
upon a reluctant nature. A Washington—or even, in medieval 
times, a New Sarum—is laid out ona plan of rectangles. But 
when the Great Fire laid five-sixths of our capital in ashes, 
it was found impossible to build, or even to improve, London 
on system. We shall never have a Rue Rivoli driven sheer 
through London from Hyde Park to Mile End; but by instal- 
ments here and there, in this or that independent mansion, hotel, 
church, warehouse, or terrace, perhaps there is no city in Europe 
which has done more, or done it better, in the way of civic 
improvement, than the London of the last five-and-twenty 
ears. 

" But we cannot attribute it to the force of argument, or to 
the claims of propriety, esthetics, or even to the great sanitary 
requirements, that the Thames is to be quayed. We are at last 
going to embank our river, not so much because we particu- 
larly like the work, but merely because we can’t help it. In doing 
something else, we are obliged to do this. It is to the Main 
Drainage system that we owe the coming mole. We have drifted 
into the right thing, not because we chose it, but because it 


turned up when we were very busy about something else. We say it 


with all respect to Mr. Thwaites and Mr. Bazalgette, and the 
gentlemen who meet in the Hétel de Ville in Spring Gardens, 
but we very much doubt whether, even when the contracts for the 
Main Drainage were signed, it ever occurred to the Metropolitan 
Ediles that it was simply impossible for them to do the work they 
had undertaken. We say it deliberately, that to have stopped 
up the Strand for twelve, or even nine, months would have Gan 
an impossibility. London without the Strand would come to 
a dead stand-still. There are but two arterial communications 
through the length of London; and were either the Holborn 
or the Strand duct choked, the patient would burst. It may 
be questioned whether this contingency presented itself to Mr. 
Thwaites. Ona small scale, the unfortunates who are called 
upon to traverse the Euston and Marylebone Roads whilst that 
Boulevard is being tunnelled for the Metropolitan Railway, may 
conjecture what would come of the Strand closed fora year. And 
for one who goes along the New Road there are perhaps nearer a 
thousand who have to pass through the Strand daily. Of course, 
when the Thames embankment was once announced, it was found 
to be inevitable. That the proposed quay was at once a new direct 
communication absolutely saved out of nothing, another Strand 
snatched from the water—that it solved the vexed and vexing 
problem of a new street—that it was at once a railway anda 
subway, a quay and a dock system—that it deepened the channel 
and destroyed the festering mudbanks—that it disposed of the 
scour question and the silting question—that it got rid of the 
standing nuisance of the steam-boat piers and the eye-sore of the 
coal barges—would probably have never secured it a chance 
in Parliament, had it not so happened that there was absolntely 
no space in London for the pipe drainage, unless it could be 
reclaimed from the river. However, we must not look our gift 
horse in the mouth, and Colonel Trench’s ghost may rejoice in 
the shades over a success which was denied to better arguments 
than those which have, after nearly two centuries, now perfected a 
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scheme which it was not given even to Wren to force on metro- 
politan obtuseness or civic shortsightedness. 

It is scarcely possible to believe that the opposition to the 
Government scheme of continuing the metropolitan Coal Tax 
for ten years for this specific purpose was serious. When the 
metropolitan members deploy in force, we always suspect a 
piece of tyranny, or of narrow bigotry, which amounts to the same 
thing. One can always conjecture what Lord Fermoy and SirJohn 
Shelley, Mr. Ayrton and Mr. Williams are instructed to say. 
When the Marylebone and Pancras vestries ask for postpone- 
ment, or talk of a secession to the mons sacer of Pentonville 
from the tyranny of the oligarchy of Guildhall, we know prett 
well what is coming. The Thames embankment is just as muc 
for the benefit of Portland-place, and Russell-square, Belgravia, 
or Tyburnia, as of Queenhithe; and on the whole, we must say 
that the Court of Common Council shines, at least as far as public 
spirit is concerned, in comparison with the pe rump of a 
municipality which returns the members for Marylebone. The 
patriotic cry raised on Monday night for postponement, was 
only dictated by a mere jealousy of Guildhall; and the present 
Lord Mayor, who is quite good enough to redeem the 
civic magistracy from that contempt into which only a series of 
nobodies like leaks. Wire and Carter could have plunged 
the chief magistracy of the City, showed very convincingly its 
hollowness. The fact is, that the ninepenny coal-tax is for 
the benefit, not only of the City, but of the whole of London; 
and the fourpenny coal-dues, which have been anticipated for 
the Cannon-street improvements—that is to say, for the 
London-bridge approaches—have benefited the empire as well 
as the metropolis. The London Coal-tax is a local burthen; 
but even were London improvements thrown at once on the 
Consolidated Fund, or made, as in France, a matter 
of Imperial concern, there would be little reason to com- 

lain. There is not aman in England who is not practically a 
mdoner. Not only do the necessities of most people 
require them to traverse London to or from the railways, and 
therefore give them a personal interest in the convenience 
of communication through London—that is to say, in widen- 
ing its streets and piercing its obstructions, which is what 
is meant by metropolitan improvements—but every manufacturer 
and every farmer has his own interest in the metropolitan 
market; and the metropolitan market depends upon facilities of 
buying and selling, and the facilities of trade depend upon the 
ease of communication. Everybody in the land is a gainer b 
widening the streets of London. We say, then, that the improv 
ment of London is a national concern, and were it to be paid for 
by a national tax there would be no grievance in such a tax. 
owever, it is not. All that is proposed is that the Thames 
embankment should be paid for ty a certain tax on coal, to 
be levied within a certain area. If it is said that this area 
is arbitrarily fixed, the only answer is that it must be fixed some- 
where. If it is to be a local problem, it is difficult to say where 
London ends. Between Highgate and Finchley, or between 
Merton and Surbiton, it would be hard to draw the line. The 
included must always be the aggrieved. The only objection to 
even the twenty-mile radius is its unequal incidence ; and when 
we take into account that to do the work we must submit to a 
tax, and that the coal-tax is a customary tax, which is always a 
preponderant argument in favour of any competing impost— 
that it is a very cheap one to collect, and that unless we put up 
with it we must accept an octroi, with all its cumbrousness, 
its vexations, its inquisitorial character, and the smuggling which 
it invites—there is everything to be said in favour of the Govern- 
ment proposition, and absolutely nothing against it. That is to 
say, there is nothing against it except the irrefragable, and of 
course infinitely absurd argument—which, though never pleaded, 
is at the bottom of these debates—that it oot be pleasanter to 
have our Thames embanked and our ninepences at the same time. 
Given the necessity of Metropolitan improvement, such as that 
of the Thames embankment—assume that the cost must be 
defrayed by local taxation—and the coal-tax unites the strongest 
possible arguments it its favour. 

It would have been as well had the Home Secretary abandoned 
the time-honoured but absurd formula of renewing the tax for a 
eertain period. Breathes there a man with soul so sanguine as 
to anticipate the falling-in of Mr. Gladstone’s Income-tax? Even 
such a one, if any such there be, is exceeded in depth of confidence 
by the simple wight who puts his trust in the discontinuance of 
the Coal-tax after the ten years of renewed life which it has 
secured by the intercession of Sir Cornewall Lewis. We never 
expect the dial of taxation to go back ten degrees. The London 
which will not want improvement at the small and imperceptible 
charge of nine-pence a ton on all coal, coke, culm, Xc., is very 
far off indeed. The decent fiction and amiable delusion of 
taking a short lease of a tax is edifying and proper, but begins 
to be absurd. A Pontifex Maximus is sure to arise before we 
are called upon to enrol ourselves in another Census. If ten 

ears hence the Thames is embanked, the Thames will then ask to 

e bridged. It is just possible that we may find out, before 1871, 
that the river current and deepened bed have had their effects on 
structures even less tottering than Blackfriars’-bridge; but even if 
we want no more bridges, we can never hope to see that happy era 
of the London of the future when coming Thwaiteses and embryo 
Home Secretaries will not bless the wisdom of our ancestors for 
having invented the ninepence per ton which is so useful in that 
hour of metropolitan need which will never cease to recur. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


K is seldom that an operatic season has opened promising so 
few features of interest or novelty as that of 1861. After 
much speculation on the part of the public as to the absence 
of any ig aera of arrangements for Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
Mr. E. T. Smith has at last announced his intention of retiring 
from an undertaking which, in spite of very considerable support, 
he has found himself completely unable to render remunerative. 
The peculiar nature of the terms with which a lessee is burdened in 
entering upon an occupancy of “ Her Majesty’s Theatre” must 
have contributed not a little to this result ; and it is, in fact, diffi- 
cult to see how any manager can succeed if, as we believe is the 
case, many of the best boxes and stalls are necessarily reserved 
to proprietors. We are truly sorry for the want of success 
which has led to Mr. Smith’s retirement. As a generous and 
enterprising manager, he will be an immensé loss to the pro- 
fessional world; while the public will have to regret a servant 
who, in his exertions to provide for their amusement, has 
been surpassed by very few. It remains to be seen whether any 
other person will be bold enough to face the difficulties under 
which Mr. Smith has succumbed, and rumours are not wanting 
which assert that we shall again before long see two Italian operatic 
establishments at work as usual. The question whether there is 
sufficient support to be found in London for the successful main- 
tenance of two such rival managements as those which we 
have been accustomed to see in possession of Covent Garden 
and Her Majesty’s Theatre, has often been discussed. Late 
experience would rather lead us to infer the contrary; and if 
this is the case, the permanent character of the former establish- 
ment, together with the unrivalled excellence of the performances 
in all that depends upon ensemble for its effect, would seem to 
point to it as of the two the more likely to survive the strain of 
a competition. It is to be hoped, however, for the sake of the 
public, that the theatre in the Haymarket may yet find some 
one venturesome enough to make another trial of it this season, 
when there are so many celebrities unexpectedly thrown out of 
work. How, otherwise, are we to hear ‘Titiens, Giuglini, 
Borghi-Mamo, Everardi, Alboni, Gardoni, and a host of other 
artists almost as celebrated? while, as regards the effect upon 
the rival theatre, excellent. as it is, a healthy stimulus in the 
way of a spirited opposition would not be altogether without its 
value. To say the truth, Mr. Gye’s outline of his arrangements for 
the season is somewhat meagre, both in respect of engagements 
and of novel additions to the repertoire. Since last year he has 
suffered some severe losses in the way of principal singers. The 
most notable loss is of course that of Grisi and Mario, who have 
for so many years been looked upon as almost inseparable from 
the fortunes of Covent Garden. Signor Gardoni’s name, too, 
is no longer to be found among the list of artists engaged, 
so that, unless more excellence than we almost dare to hope for 
is to be found in the two new tenors who are advertised, very 
considerable weakness in a most important department must 
necessarily be the result. The only artists, in fact, who make 
their first appearance before an English audience are Signor 
Tiberini, from La Scala, at Milan, a tenor of some repute, whose 
merits we briefly discuss below, and M. Jourdan, who is well 
known as a favourite at the Opera Comique, and to whom the 
part of Corentin in Dinorah will, we suppose, be entrusted. 
Another, and the only other, new engagement is Madame 
Tiberini, who, as Madame Ortolani, appeared some years ago 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre. What parts she is to undertake, 
however, does not appear in the programme, nor are we, we 
confess, judging by our recollection, very sanguine as to the 
sensation she is likely to achieve. It is stated, also, that an 
engagement has been offered to Herr Formes, and it is sin- 
cerely to be wished that the negotiation will be brought to a 
successful termination, but the matter is clearly as yet very un- 
certain. Mesdames Penco, Didiée, Miolan-Carvalho, and 
Madlle. Csillag, as last year, constitute the strength of the 
establishment as lady singers; while as seconda donna we have 
Madile. Corbari, who is not, by the by, as efficient as she either 
might or used to be. The names of Ronconi, Graziani, and M. 
Faure are a guarantee for the excellence of all parts requiring a 
baritone; but the sole responsibility as basso profundo will, if 
Herr Formes disappoint us, rest upon the shoulders of M. Zelger. 
Signor Tagliafico, we are happy to say, is again to be found at 
his post, and will, as in previous seasons, undertake all those 
secondary parts, for the delineation of which he has been so 
justly celebrated. 

If we further mention Madame Rudersdorff, Madame Tag- 
liafico, Signor Lucchesi, and Signor Neri-Baraldi, we shall have 
completed the catalogue of engagements, with one important ex- 
ception. We allude to Signor Tamberlik, who has again returned 
to us, and has already appeared in Meyerbeer’s Prophete, which 
was revived with such marvellous splendour and truthfulness of 
detail at the close of last season. The cast remains in every respect 
the same ; and therefore, as we observed upon the opera at some 
length last year, it will be unnecessary for us now to enter into 
any particulars about the performance. In addition to a some- 
what scanty list of artists as compared with what we have 
been accustomed to, in previous seasons, there is but little pro- 
mised in the way of new productions which can excite much 
curiosity. One genuine feature of interest, however, will be the 
revival of Rossini’s chef d'euvre, Guillawme Tell, which has not 
been performed in England during the last seven years. A very 
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strong distribution of the parts is advertised, including the names 
of Madame Miolan.Carvalho( Mathilde), Madame Didiée(Gemni), 
Herr Formes (Gualtiero), M. Faure (Guglielmo Tell), and 
Signor Tamberlik (Arnoldo). Much stress also is laid upon the 
capabilities of the new theatre in the way of affording oppor- 
tunity foran unusually effective representation of some of the great 
choral scenes of this opera, and in particular of the celebrated one 
of the meeting of the Swiss Cantons. With this, however, all that 
is musically interesting in the way of actual novelty ends. 
Bellini’s Zl Pirata and Verdi’s last opera, Il ballo in Mas- 
chera, form, in fact, the only other additions to the repertoire ; 
and we cannot say that we anticipate any particular amount of 
pleasure from either the one or the other. One (and perhaps 
the only) advantage of Signor Mario’s absence is the rescue of 
Mozart's masterpiece from the unmerciful mutilation which it 
suffered at the hands of Signor Alary. It is M. Faure whois about 
to attempt the delineation of the Spanish libertine, and he is to 
besupported by a cast which, in fact, embraces almost every name 
of celebrity on Mr.Gye’s operatic staff. In concluding our remarks 
upon Mr. Gye’s programme, we would suggest that there are 
still several works of unquestionable excellence and well esta- 
blished popularity which are wanting to the repertoire of the 
Royal Italian Opera, and which we cannot but think it would 
have been advisable to add to it if possible. For example, 
LT’ Etoile du Nord and Robert le Diable have neither of them 
as yet been | egeey at the new Theatre, although the former 
opera would be, we should think, specially well suited to its 
resources. We should also gladly weleome the return of such 
works as Der Freischiitz and Nozze di Figaro, which are most 
unwarrantably banished from our operatic stage. 

As regards the events of the present season, so far as it 
has advanced, there is no necessity for much to be said. On 
Tuesday evening last Madame Carvalho made her first ap- 
pearance as Gilda, in Verdi’s Rigoletto, in which we must confess 
that she did not satisfy us so fully as she has hitherto uniformly 
done in other parts. This was probably owing to some tempo- 
rary indisposition, which detracted from that finish and refine- 
ment which constitutes the principal charm of her singing. The 
interest of the opera, however, is naturally concentrated upon the 
character of Rigoletto; and this is doubly true when it is en- 
trusted to so consummate an artist as Signor Ronconi. His de- 
lineation of the unhappy buffoon, in ne. varying phases of 
emotion incidental to the story, is an exhibition ista 
genius which more than compensates for that ‘unfortunate de 
of intonation which would in any other artist be an almost in 
surmountable bar to success. Signor Neri-Baraldi is a grea 
falling off from Mario, but he nevertheless executed the music 
allotted tothe Duke in very respectable fashion. The orchestra 
is as magnificent as ever, and so long as this holds together, with 
M: Costa at its head, the management of Covent Garden can 
scarecly fear reverse. 

On Thursday evening the new tenor, Signor Tiberini, made his 
début as Ferdinando in Donizetti’s Favorita. He is most decidedly 
a valuable addition to Mr. Gye’s company, and his first appearance 
was an unequivocal and deserved success. His voice is powerful 
and agreeable in quality, and in spite of its being somewhat hard, is 
capable of great expression, and has the further merit of a tho- 
roughly correct intonation. Signor Tiberini’s acting, so far as 
we could judge from so poor a part, is at once forcible and 
eg pe ; and he seems thoroughly at home upon the stage. 

adlle. Csillag personated the heroine Leonora, and M. Faure 
appeared in the part of the king Alfonso, Both artists exerted 
themselves to the uttermost, and, though in some slight 
particulars open to criticism, acted and sang with admirable 
effect. The performance, on the whcle, was excellent, the cele- 
brated scene of the last act being a thoroughly happy specimen 
of stage illusion. 


REVIEWS. 


‘ 


SILAS MARNER* 


i em highest tribute that can be paid to this book may be 
paid it very readily. It is as good as Adam Bede, except 
that itis shorter. And that an author should be able to produce 
a series of works so good in so very peculiar a style, is as re- 
markable as anything that has occurred in the history of Eng- 
lish literature in this century. The plot of Silas Marner is 
good, and the delineation of character is excellent. But other 
writers who have the power of story-telling compose plots as 
interesting, and perhaps sketch characters as well. It is in the 
portraiture of the poor, and of what it is now fashionable to 
call “ the lower middie class,” that this writer is without a rival, 
and no phase of life could be harder to draw. A person with 
observation and humour might give a sketch of one or two sets 
of poor people, and of village farmers and carpenters, but the 
sketches he could give would be limited by his personal obser- 
vation. George Eliot alone moves among this unknown, and 
to most people unknowable, section of society as if quite at 
home there, and can let imagination run loose and disport itself 
ina field that, we think, has been only very partially opened 
even to the best writers. Sir Walter Scott y as a few pictures 
of humble Scotch life, and none of his creations won him more 

* Silas Marner: the Weaver of Raveloe. By George Eliot. Blackwood 
and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1861. 


deserved reputation than the characters of Andrew Fairservice 
and Caleb Balderstone, and the scenes among the fishing 
population in the Antiquary. But, good as these sketches 
were, they were very limited. We soon got to an end of 
them; but in Silas Marner, the whole book, or nearly 
the whole book, is made up of such scenes. The 
writer can picture what uneducated villagers think and say, and 
can reproduce on paper the picture which imagination has sug- 
gested. The gift is so special, the difficulty is so great, the 
success is so compiete, that the works of George Eliot come on 
us as a new revelation of what society in quiet English parishes 
really is and has been. How hard it is to draw the poor may 
easily be seen if we turn to the ordinary tales of country life that 
are written in such abundance by ladies. There the poor are 
always looked at from the point of view of the rich. They ate so 
many subjects for experimenting on, for reclaiming, improving, 
being anxious about, and relieving. They have no existence 
apart from the presence of a curate and a district visitor. Th 
live in order to take tracts and broth. This is a very natural, 
and in some degree a er proper view for the well-intentioned 
rich to take of the poor. It is right that those who have spiritual 
and temporal blessings should care for the souls and bodies of 
those around them. But the poor remain, during the process and 
in its description, as a distinct race. What they think of and do 
when they are not being improved and helped, remains a blank. 
Those, too, who are above the reach of occasional destitution are 
entirely omitted from these portraitures of village life. Every 
one is agreed that it would be impertinent to improve a man who 

ets anything like a pound a week. When, therefore, George 

liot describes the whole of a village, from the simple squire 
down to the wheelwright and his wife, the ground thus occupied 
is virgin soil. 

There are two chapters in Silas Marner describing the con- 
versation of a coterie at a public-house, and what they did and 
said on a man appearing before them to announce a robbery, 
which are perfectly wonderful. Jt is not, perhaps, saying much 
to say that an intelligent reader who knew beforehand that such 
a scene was to be described would be utterly puzzled to think of 
any one thing that such people could satisfactorily be repre- 
sented as remarking or doing. But some notion of what George 
Eliot can do may be obtained by comparing what the best writers 
of the day are in the habit of doing when they attempt scenes of 
this sort. Sir Edward Lytton and Mr. Dickens would venture 
to try such a scene if it came in their way. Sir Edward Lytton 
would only go so far as to put some very marked character or 
some very important personage of the story in the centre of the 

up, and put everything into relation and connexion with him. 

his is really the good ladies’ novel view of the poor in another 

shape. The poor cluster round some one superior to them, and 
the only reason of the superiority which Sir Edward Lytton can 
claim, so far as he can claim any at all, arises from the poor 
being supposed to be in a position of greater naturalness and 
simplicity. They are a as taking their ease in their 
inn, and not as being talked to by their anxious-minded betters. 
Mr. Dickens sets himself to draw the poor and the uneducated 
much more thoroughly, but his mode is to invest each person 
with one distinguichin peculiarity. This gives a distinctness to 
each picture, but it makes the whole group artificial and mecha- 
nical. He always, or almost always, keeps us in the region of 
external peculiarities. We are made to notice the teeth, the hair, 
the noses, the buttons of the people described, or some oddity of 
manner that marks them. The sentimentof the poor is often caught 
in Mr. Dickens’s works with great happiness, and the chance obser- 
vations that they might make under particular circumstances are 
well conceived ; but George Eliot goes far beyond this. bid aw > 4 
in the public-house in Silas Marner proclaim in a few words each 
a distinct and probable character, and sustain it. The thin 
they say are perfectly natural, and yet show at once what the 
sayers are like. We know that these poor are like real poor 

ple, just as we know that the characters in Shakspeare are 
Fike real men and women. The humour of the author, of co 

rvades the representation, just as it does in the comic parts 

Bhskspeare. Our enjoyment in a large measure depends on the 
enjoyment of the writer; nor is it probable that any group at a 
pothouse would really say so many things on any one —s 
that, if recorded, would amuse us so much. But this is one o 
the exigencies of art. In order not to waste space, that which is 
characteristic must be placed closely together. Were it not for 
this absence of dilution, the history of the village group of 
Raveloe, the village in which the scenes of Silas Marner are 
laid, might be a mere record of an actual evening passed at a 
country public. It is a kind of unpermissible audacity in England 
to say that anything is as good as Shakspeare, and we will not 
therefore say that this public-house scene 1s worthy of the hand 
that drew Falstaff and Poins; but we may safely say that, how- 
ever much less in degree, the humour of George Eliot in such 
passages is of the same kind as that displayed in the comic 
passages of Shakspeare’s historical plays. 

There are two points especially with regard to the poor which 
George Ehot has mastered, and the mastery of which lends a 
lifelike reality to Silas Marner. These are the frankness of the 
poor and their religion. The villagers in Silas Marner speak 
out. They say what they have to say, and do not mince matters. 
This is the rudeness of persons who do not mean to be rude ; 
for they do not dream of the rules which a consideration for the 
feelings of others teaches those who are more refined. When 
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Silas Marner, the hero of the story, a poor weaver, loses his 
money, he is visited by a Jcb’s comforter in the person of the 
parish clerk. This comforter comes in the dignity of a parish 
official and a parish wit, and with really kind intentions, to say 
a kind thing to a man whom he dislikes and despises, but yet 
respects a little, and pities a great deal. He explains to Silas 
that he has no call to “ sit a-moaning.” In old times he used to 
think that Silas was no better than he should be. ‘‘ You were 
allays a staring, white-faced creatur, partly like a bald- 
faced calf, as I may say.” The clerk’s candour, however, 
prompted him to own that this may have been an unjust 
prepossession. “ There’s no knowing ; it isn’t every queer looksed 
thing as Old Harry’s had the making of;” and he proceeds to 
explain that Silas may be compared to “toads, and such,” which 
are often harmless, and useful against vermin. He ends by 
advising Silas to keep up his spirits, and by combating an objec- 
tion that was more dee f felt “ himself and by his companions 
than by the weaver. It had been supposed that Silas was aman 
of mystery and cunning, and burdened with a great secret. This 
notion the clerk rejected, and took an opportunity of at once 
showing his own wisdom and of patronizing Silas, by inform- 
ing him that he did not share this sombre view of the 
weaver’s character. “As for thinking you're a deep un, 
and ha’ got more inside you nor ‘ull bear daylight, I’m not 
o’ that opinion at all, and so I tell the neighbours. For, 
says 1, you talk o’ Master Marner making out a tale, 
so it’s nonsense, that is; it ud take a ‘cute man to make a tale 
like that; and, says I, he looked as scared as a rabbit.” 

This is only one specimen of the direct, and, as rich people 
would think, insulting language which George Eliot, with the 
happiest effect, puts into the mouth of the poor. But the author 
knows the class described too well to show them long together 
without the intervention of deep feeling of some sort. The 
Job’s comforter is succeeded by a real comforter—by a motherly, 
patient, humble-minded woman. Dolly Winthrop, with her 
quaint kindness, her simple piety, and her good sense, is as 
touching and at the same time as amusing a character as George 
Eliot has drawn. She comes in with her little boy, and brings 
some cakes which she thinks will give a little pleasure to Silas 
in his affliction. ‘“ There's letters pricked on ’em,” said Dolly. 
“T can’t read ’em myself, and there’s nobody rightly knows 
what they mean; but they’ve a good meaning, for they’re the 
same as is On the pulpit-cloth at church.” Silas explains what 
the letters are, on which Dolly replies that she has often been 
told before, but they slip out of her mind again ; “ the more’s 
the pity, for they’re good letters, else they wouldn’t be in the 
church ; and sol prick ’em on all the loaves and all the cakes, 
though sometimes they wont hold, because o’ the rising, for if 
there’s any good to be got we've need on it i’ this world, that we 
have.” Dolly subsequently tries to induce Silas to go to church 
on Christmas-day, which she says will be the best source of con- 
solation he can have, as she herself has felt. ‘Ifa bit o’ trouble 
comes, I fee] as 1 can put up wi’ it, for I’ve looked for help i’ the 
right quarter, and gev myself up to Them as we must all give 
ourselves up to at the last; and if we’ve done our part, it isn’t 
to be believed as Them as are above us will be worse nor we are, 
and come short o’ Theirn.” This simple Raveloe theology, as 
the author calls it, ultimately tells greatly on the weaver, 
although at first his comprehension was “ bafiled by the plural 
pronoun, which was no heresy of Dolly’s, but only her way of 
avoiding a presumptuous familiarity.” She did everything in 
her power to allure the weaver to church—made her little boy 
sing his carol, “ which he did with a clear chirp and in a melody 
that had the rhythm of an industrious hammer”—and told how 
the “ bassoon and voices,” and the Christmas music generally, 
make you think you’ve got to a better place already. And then 
her rustic piety is afraid that this implies a rather more unhand- 
some reflection on the present state of existence than is alto- 
gether warrantable. ‘I wouldn’t speak ill o’ this world, seeing 
as Them put us in it that knows best; but what wi’ the drink, 
and the quarrelling, aud the bad illnesses, and the hard dying as 
I’ve seen times and times, one’s thankful to hear of a better.” 
The difference, so far as truthfulness of description and insight 
into the poor go, between George Eliot and the usual lady- 
novelist, cannot be better estimated than by contrasting Dolly and 
her I.H.S. cakes, her reverent belief in ‘“‘ Them,” and her views 
of this world and the next, with the model cottager’s wife of 
domestic fiction. The one is a living woman, the other is an 
improveable puppet. 

e wish to avoid telling the story of Silas Marner to those 
who have not read the book, and it fortunately happens that there 
is nothing in the story that calls for observation. ‘There does not 
appear to us to be a fault in the plot or in the working of it out. 
‘The errors that marred the Mili on the Floss have been entirely 
avoided. The classes which the author can draw, and those alone, 
have been drawn. There is nothing like the inanity of Stephen 
Guest or the spiritual conflicts of Maggie. On the other hand, 
the plot secures the writer from the danger of trespassing on 
unknown ground which was the origin of some weaknesses in 
Adam Bede. The trial and the reprieve of Hetty were incom- 
parably the worst parts of the story, for the simple reason that 
the writer evidently knew nothing about trials and reprieves. 
There is, again, nothing painful in Silas Marner. The secret is 
one that it is not distressing cither to have concealed or to find 
out, and the misery of those who are miserable is not of a very 


“intense kind. We are left unembarrased to enjoy those pictures 


of humble life which have constituted the great merit of George 
Eliot’s works, and which appear in this new volume with as much 
freshness, novelty, and humour as ever. All that can be said 
against Silas Marner, us compared with its predecessors, is that 
it is shorter, and therefore slighter, The author has less ground 
to cover, and has not been obliged to fill up space with impro- 
bable incidents or painful scenes. The work has therefore been 
easier. The characters have had to be sustained for a shorter 
time, and the delineation of mental conflicts and emotions has 
been more in outline, If we take into consideration all the difli- 
culties encountered and surmounted, Adam Bede still remains 
perhaps the author’s greatest production. But, within its limits, 
Silas Marner is quite equal to either of its predecessors, and, in 
combining the display of the author’s characteristic excellences 
with freedom from blemishes and defects, is perhaps superior. 


NARRATIVES OF THE REFORMATION.* 


R. NICHOLS has here edited in their fulness several 
contemporary narratives of the sixteenth century from 
MSS. which belonged to John Fox, and which were employed 
both by him, and afterwards by Strype, in the composition of 
their respective works. One of them, the Autobiography of 
Edward Underhill, the “ Hot Gospeller,” has also been largely 
used and quoted by Mr. Froude in the Jast instalment of his 
history. They are mostly short autobiographies, or reminiscences, 
or lives, or still shorter accounts of particular martyrdoms. 
Among them are two lives of Archbishop Cranmer. All the 
documents appear to be strictly contemporary, and all have 
been carefully edited and amply illustrated by the well-known 
antiquarian zeal of Mr. Nichols. In a volume of this sort, 
ublished for an Antiquarian Society, we suppose the editor 
1s right in giving us the whole in the rugged spelling of the 
sixteenth century. The Camden Society books are addressed 
to professed antiquaries, to whom it may doubtless be of im- 
portance to have every jot and tittle as the author wrote it. 
Otherwise it should be remembered that the utterly irre- 
gular spelling of that age is perplexing to the reader, and 
does not repay his perplexity by the philological interest 
which belongs to the spelling of earlier times. While the 
language was still forming, every shape in which a word appears 
has its own value. But by the sixteenth century the modern 
nglish language was quite formed. No one has any difficulty 
n understanding writings of that age. Only the spelling was 
“hot yet fixed—that is, it had not recovered from the confusion 
into which the effects of the Norman Conquest threw the whole 
language for some centuries. As we have before now had 
occasion to remark, though innovating printers have sometimes 
followed false lights, modern spelling, on the whole, very fairly 
follows the ancient analogies of the language. But the spelling of 
the sixteenth century is purely chaotic. It seems chiefly to de- 
light in a wonderful and needless exuberance of letters. Thus, 
to take one word, which naturally occurs pretty often in this 
volume, our forefathers wrote “ Biscop;” we write ‘“ Bishop ;” 
sh, in modern English, by a gy law of change, consistentl 
replacing the sc of the old-English. But the men of the sixteent 
century wrote “ Bishopp,” ‘ Bushop,” “ Bushope,” “ Byshop,” 
“Byshoppe,” Bysshoppe,” Bishop,” ‘ Bisshopp,” to say 
nothing of the forms so common among the merrier sort of 
Reformers, “ Biteshepe” and “ Bitesheep.” It is but rarely 
that, among all this confusion, forms do occasionally crop out 
which are of some philological value, like the genitive case 
“ Kingis,” from “ King.” In anything, therefore, designed for 
the world at large, we should say, Correct the spelling of six- 
teenth-century English jtst as you would correct the spelling of 
medixval Latin. Nothing is gained by writing ‘“‘Ymago” and 
“ Dampnacio,” or by writing “ Dyscrypsion” and ‘“ Magestie.” 
Spellings of this sort are really less worth preserving than the 
forms of the letters. Still, as every edition cannot be a facsimile, 
and as a kind of value attaches to the ipsissime litere of an ori- 
inal writer, we do not object to Mr. Nichols’ retention of the 
Coskesous spelling of his authors, looking on the book, as we do, 
as one meant purely for antiquarian readers. 

We need hardly say that nearly all the tracts in this volume 
are party productions—narratives written in the interest of one 
side in the disputes of the time-yand that side the Protestant. 
One piece, to be sure, is neutral, and a curious piece it is—the 
short “ Chronicle of the years 1532-7, written by a monk of St. 
Augustine’s, Canterbury.” This is written throughout in that 
strangely calm tone which is not uncommon in that and similar 
periods. Men were so accustomed to mighty changes that they 
seem to have become indifferent to them. The Canterbury 
monk records in the quietest way innovations which, one would 
have thought, must have driven any monk out of his senses. 
He records the suppression of other monasteries without 
comment, or rather in a half approving way. Are we to suppose 
that he was himself weary of the monastic life, or that he 
flattered himself that, whatever charges might be brought 
against Abingdon or Boxley, St. Augustine’s at least stood too 
firm in its own righteousness to be meddled with? The visita- 
tions of the Commissioners are recorded without comment; so 
are the execution of Queen Anne, the marriage of Queen Jane, 

* Narratives of the Days of the Reformation, chicfly from the Manu- 
scripts of John Fox, the Martyrologist. Edited by Jon Gough Nichels, 
F.S.A. Printed for the Camden Society. 1559. 
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- William Fitz-Stephen or Herbert of Bosham to the Protestant 


and the general suppression of the lesser monasteries. The Hol 
Maid of Kent is accused of ‘ marveylows hipocrysy” wit. 
which she “moked alle Kent, and almost alle England ;” but 
then the Holy Maid of Kent was a tool in the hands of a monk 
of the rival house of Christ Church. The appointment of Cranmer 
to the Archbishopric and the renunciation of the Pope excite 
a little rather ambiguous feeling ; but the one thing which seems 
to have fairly disturbed our chronicler was when the Archbishop 
of Canterbury supped upon flesh on the vigil of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury ! These entries are worth quoting—that about 
Cranmer’s forbidding the Word of God we do not profess exactly 
to understand :— 

The same yeare [1533] mr. Thomas Cranmer was made archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who did forbyd that the worde of God shold be preached in the churches 
throwghont his dioces, and warned the rest of the bishops throwghout 


England to do the same. 
* * * * 

The same year [1535] the clergy of England was admonished by the kinges 
commaundement for fo put forth altogether the name of Pope out of the 
canon and other places wher that name was written, and yet no man durst 
once name this word Pope, i. neyther to geve place to his authority, but with 
all theyr power in all thinges to resiste him, and also in sermons to bark 
agaynst his power, whiche hath been used many yeares before this time in 
this our kingdom. 

And also the same yeare Jhon Fisher, bishop of Rochester, and master 
Thomas More, being excellent well learned men, suffered death. 

The same year also many Cartulienses suffered deth for disobedience 


towardes the kinges majestye. 

The same yere [1537] the archbishop of Canterbury did not fast [on 8. 
Thomas] even, but dyd eate fleshe, and dyd suppe in his [parlour with] hys 
famulye, whiche was never seene before in all the coo. . 

Goldwell, Prior of Christ Church, is incidentally mentioned in 
one of the entries. Mr. Nichols adds in a note that, on the sup- 
pression in 1539, he received a pension of 8o/. a year, together 
with a prebend on the new modelled foundation of the Cathedral. 
We suppose this hardly means that he held the pension and the 

rebend together. If so, considering the value of 8ol. in those 

ays, the dissolution was hardly an ill wind to him. Now this 
Prior Goldwell is a rather remarkable man. He received 
Erasmus at Canterbury, and was pronounced by him to be pious 
and judicious, and not unskilled in theology, at least in the theo- 
logy of Duns Scotus. But his monastery was accused of all sorts 
of crimes ; some of its enemies went so far as to call it “ Little 
Sodom.” The Prior himself was charged with various offences, 
including the certainly not very probable one of ‘‘ murdering, 
divers monks of his house.” Away with such a Prior and suchi 
monks from the earth, is the natural cry. But King Henry and 
Archbishop Cranmer thought differently. The Priory indeed 
was suppressed, and a secular Chapter arose in its stead. 
Simple-minded Protestant readers might expect that the golden 
opportunity was seized for filling the Cathedral with the most 
approved preachers of the new learning. But, way a to say, 
no sooner was the new foundation established than the wicked 
Prior and avery large proportion of his wicked monks reappeared, 
and took their old places in the choir with great comfort, only in 
the new character of prebendaries, minor canons, and other officers 
of the new society. So the Abbot of Peterborough, being a prudent 
man and resigning quietly, kept his old quarters, with probably 
some loss of revenue, but certainly some addition of dignity. He 
became the first Bishop, and the first Dean was the last Prior of 
St. Andrews at Northampton, who had surrendered his house 
in a fit of deep repentance, bitterly deploring the sins of himself 
and his brethren. Now these facts certainly do much to lighten 
the picture of wanton cruelty which is suggested by the first 
thought of the suppression of the monasteries. Many of the 
monks got preferment, and the rest got pensions. But the fact 
of these preferments suggests a dilemma to which we should like 
to hear Mr. Froude give an answer. Were the accusations 
against the monks largely invented or exaggerated to make an 
excuse for the suppression? or did Heury and Cranmer know- 
ingly surround themselves with disreputable Bishops, Deans, and 
Prebendaries? It is in vain to say that all were not bad, and 
that they preferred only the good. If a monastery was in a 
thoroughly bad state, the head of it could hot be blameless. The 
Prior and Convent of &t. Andrews had so wasted the substance of 
their house with “ monstrous ingurgitations,” that the Prior felt 
himself utterly unfit to bear rule over it any more. Yet, as he 
quietly surrendered, he was thought not unfit to bear rule in the 
newly-founded Chapter of Peterborough. If Christ Church at 
Canterbury was one-tenth part so bad as we are told, Prior Gold- 
well, even without supposing him to have habitually murdered 
his monks, must liave been a man utterly unworthy of a comfort- 
able pension and an honourable preferment. As common mixed 
human nature goes, the inconsistency is nothing very wonderful, 
but it certainly rather detracts from the ideal perfection of Mr. 
Froude’s royal and archiepiscopal heroes. 

Of Cranmer we have said that the present volume contains 
two lives, both of which have been made use of by Fox and 
Strype. One is anonymous; the other is by the Archbishop’s 
secretary, Ralph Morice, who plays well enough the part of 


Thomas of Canterbury. It 1sa curious and interesting narrative, 
and contains many valuable notices both of its hero and his con- 
temporaries. Many of them, indeed, have found their way into 
the common histories, but it is a decided gain to have them in 
their original shape. ‘Ihe biography bears abundant testimony 


unhappily true that for a man to be amiable and liberal among 
his own friends does not prove that he was not a persecutor and 
a timeserver. We do not find, even on Morice’s showing, that 
Cranmer ever actually op Henry’s will, though it is evident 
that he was on terms with the despot which allowed him to take 
liberties which might have been unsafe on the part of anybody 
else. He prayed Henry not to send his daughter Mary to the 
Tower, and he ventured, when nobody else did, to tell him of 
the unchaste life of Queen Catharine Howard. These are cited 
by his Secretary as remarkable instances of righteous daring. 
One would have thought more of them in that light if we found 
that Cranmer had so much as once, in his place in Parliament, 
raised his voice in behalf of any one of the victims of Henry's 
legislative murders. The other jife is the source from which the 
ordinary accounts of the Archbishop's death are derived, and 
most certainly we find nothing in it to justify the dark surmise 
of Lord eens See Cranmer entered St. Mary’s ready to 
play Catholic or Protestant according as he was to live or to die, 
af that he only put on the guise of martyrdom when he found 
that his recantation was not to save him from the flames. To 
return to Ralph Morice, the account which he gives of his 
patron’s career at Cambridge is ag We give it in the 
spelling of one who soon afterwards talks of “ Cardinal Cam- 
pagious 

Item, after this his bringing upp at gramer-scole he was sent to the 
universitie of Cambridge, w for the moste parte he remayned within 
Jesus colledge, being firste felowe of the same house ; where he proceeded in 
the pe ange the scole untill he was doctor of divinitie. But firste being 
mr. of arte, it chaunced hym to marye a wif, by means whereof he was con- 
straynyd to leave his felowshipp in the same colledge, and became the 
common reader at Buckingham colledge in Cambridge. And within one 
yeare after that he was maried, his wif travailing with childe, both she and 
the childe died, so that incontynentlie after her decease, he contynu in 
the favor with the master and felowes of Jesus colledge, they pn ym 
again felowe of the same house, where he remaynid. 


Here is a curious piece of modern misinterpretation of the 
pious phraseology of the time. John Louthe, in his Remi- 
niscences, describes the martyrdom of Anne Askew, introducing 
it thus :— 

When the hower of derkenes came, and theyr exequutione, &c. mrs. A. 
Askow was so racked that she could not stand, but = dounge carte was 
holden up betwene ij _—— perhaptes syttyng there in a cheare, and 
after the sermone ended, they putt fiyar to the reedes; the cowncell lookyn, 
one, and lean in a wyndow by the spytle, and emonge them syr Rychard 
Southwell, the master of the a herot, And atore God, at the fyrst 
puttyng-to of the fyar theyre felle a lytle dewe, or a few pleasante droppes 
apon us that stode by, and a pleasant crackyng from heaven. God knoweth 
whyther I may truly terme it a thounder cracke, as the people dyd in the 
gospell, or angell, or rather Godes owne voyce. But thys I well know, that 
I could not, for feare of damnatione, stand by and say nothyng agaynste 
theyre cruelte ; therfor I with a lowde voyce, lookyng to the cownsell, sayd, 
“T axe advenganse of yow all that thus dothe burne Chrystes member.’ 
I hardly escaped a cartar’s blow at that same worde, and forthwith departed. 


Mr. Nichols adds in a note~ 

This has been misunderstood Sout in his Hi 
Church) in both editions, for he states 
till darkness closed, that it might appear the more dreadful.” As Mr. 
Anderson has remarked (Ladies of the Reformation, p. 174), Louthe’s allu- 
sion is evidently to the words of Christ to his enemies, “This is your hour 
and the power of darkness.” It was a summer’s day, Fox states about the 
month of June; but Bale, Stowe, and Grey Friars’ Chronicle fix it to the 
16th of July. 

In an appendix Mr. Nichols controverts at length the views 
of Mr. Jardine and Dr. Lingard, who have both questioned the 
common story of the racking of Anne Askew. It contains also 
a remarkable extract from Persons’ answer to Fox, in which the 
racking is fully admitted. This narrative seems not to have been 
known to Mr. Froude, whose comments on Fox's story (iv. 502, 
note) are singularly amusing. By the way, nobody would find 
out from Mr. Froude that Cranmer had any hand in Anne’s 
burning. Yet the well-known retort of Joan Bocher in the next 
reign puts it almost beyond doubt that it was the first Protestant 
primate who sent to the stake this really noble Protestant martyr. 


DIGBY WYATT’S ART OF ILLUMINATING.* 


bg ™ handsome volume is something more than a pretty book, 
and something more than a help toa fashionable pursuit. 
We have already occasion to speak, not unfavourably, of 
two little manuals of the art of illumination which have been 
lately published, and which sufficiently answered the practical 
purpose at which they aimed; but Mr. Digby Wyatt soars 
higher than the rank of a teacher of elegant trifling. Very likely 
this volume would not have been published had not young ladies 
taken to illumination; but permanent good, in this shape at 
least, comes out of the transient mania. By the way, have the 
successive forms of drawing-room employment ever been 
described? A year or two ago, Mr. Kingsley and Mr. Gosse 
made unpleasant and clammy lumps of actinie fashionable ; and 
knitting, knotting, lace-making, stencilling butterflies, painting 
hand-screens, dabbling in photography, rubbing brasses, glass- 
painting, and the humbler potichomania, have by turns employed 
those female faculties which in old time were equally wasted, or 
equally well employed, on the embroidery frame, which: itself 
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succeeded to the more practical mysteries of the pastry-board 
and the still-room. The literature of this volume consists of 
three parts, the first of which is a chronological investigation 
of illuminations as connected with paleography, and is, in 
fact, a history both of writing and of an important branch of 
art. The second is a treatise on the application of the art of 
illuminating to the requirements—or rather to the capabilities— 
of our own times. A third part’ consists of practical rules and 
hints, and a notice of materials, pigments, and processes with 
which the artist must familiarize himself. This concluding section 
includes what is most interesting in the history of the manipulation 
of art, containing extracts from Theophilus, and the Medieval 
Secreta—which we should have called dodges—that is, the tra- 
ditional prescriptions and recipes of the scriptorium. Some ex- 
tracts from Sir one Philipps’ MS., the Mappe Clavicula, or, 
* Little Key to Drawing,” receive additional interest from the 
circumstance that this book of formule is of English origin. 
Eighty-five plates of illustration, in the shape of borders, initials, 
miniatures, admirably executed in chromo-lithography by Mr. 
Tymms, and printed with Mr. Day’s usual success, complete as 
handsome a volume as we have lately seen. These examples are 
chronologically arranged, and contain specimens ranging through 
a thousand years, from the sixth century to the sixteenth, com- 
prising in one useful series the handiwork of the companions of 
Augustine of Canterbury and of Martin Luther—the first in the 
series being taken from the Bodleian codex of the Gospels which 
has been thought to have been placed in the monastery of Can- 
terbury at its foundation, and one of the latest being an initial 
painted Png ~ in the printed German Bibles of the sixteenth 
century. Mr. Wyatt has done well by taking at least nine-tenths 
of his examples from MSS. preserved in the British Museum and 
at South Kensington. 

It is remarkable that we find few or no evidences of what we 
should call illumination in the best period of Greek art. Calli- 
graphy, and the practice of adorning manuscripts with miniature- 

ainting, first appear in the Roman decadence of art. This fact 

as to be accounted for. It is not easy to pronounte so positively 
as to the Oriental origin of calligraphy, though it is quite certain 
that the Byzantine illuminators of the fifth and sixth centuries 
acquired much of their skill by the intercourse with Persia; and 
Oriental art produced very great results on the first school of 
illuminators. Although we read of illuminated manuscripts in 
Pliny, not one of the Herculaneum manuscripts was actually 
illuminated. The art seems to have made its way to Rome not 
before the second century ; and though authorities are found for 
its Egyptian derivation, our own leaning is to those who decide 
on the Oriental origin of the practice. It is very curious that 
it was unknown in Greece, even when the arts of embroidery, 
of minute sculptured decoration and chasing, and of miniature- 

ainting on metal, stucco, stone, and perhaps ivory, were 
Fighiy cultivated. The truth seems to be, not that the 
Greeks declined to apply the art of decoration to manuscripts, 
but that the Greek material was adverse to its employment. 
Parchment, an Asiatic invention, and vellum gave facilities 
in which the papyrus reed was deficient. When, however, 
the material was acquired, and manuscripts began to be 
adorned, the history of illumination only follows, or rather 
is only a branch of, the art of decoration. The first illumi- 
nations reproduce the art and feeling of the Catacombs and of 
the debased manner of the later Romans. Mr. Digby Wyatt's 
second plate, containing examples from the golden MS. of the 
Eusebian canons in the British Museum, is a most valuable and 
important proof of the Oriental influence which affected the Byzan- 
tine art of the time of Justinian. This manuscript is contemporary 
with the commencement of St. Sophia, and it contains the de- 
caying forms of Roman art debased from Greek types, glorified 
with the majestic coloration of Oriental art. We actually find 
the debased acanthus foliage and the Greek frets and modillions in 
connexion with the vigorous but harmonious contrasts of colour, 
which from time immemorial we are accustomed to in the looms 
of Persia. And it is in this way, and in such venerable examples 
as this, that we must study the application of polychromatic deco- 
ration to our own classical, especially to our Roman, buildings. 
Nor is this inquiry a mere barren speculation. There are chances 
of decorating the interior of St. Paul’s ; but, as far as we have seen, 
there does not seem to be the slightest chance of going to the 
right sources for information. The present accomplished sur- 
veyor of St. Paul’s is admirably skilled in Greek art ; but Greek 
art teaches him nothing of the application of colour to buildings of 
this particular style. St. Paui’s presents a certain stage of deca- 
dence from Greek art ; and it is a parallel one to the Byzantine 
deflection from Athenian architecture. There are many features 
common to the Roman round-arched style and to the Constantino- 
politan. Unless an artist has traced pointed art backwards 
through all its varieties of Flamboyant, Flowing, Geometrical, 
Lancet, Norman (so called), Saxon (so called), to Byzantine— 
unless he can trace the classic element throughout the whole life 
of medieval art and throughout every stage of its application to 
Christian buildings—he cannot settle the decoration of St. Paul’s. 
He must begin from the lowest termof the series. If hecommences 
at the top, and in a pure Grecian spirit conjectures how Phidias 
might have treated a Roman debasement of his art, he shuts 
himself out from the facts of the case. We know how a parallel 
debasement or development of Greek art—namely, the Byzantine 
of Justinian—was decorated. And it is to this source that we must 
go in our treatment of a Roman building like St. Paul’s. In the 


mosaics of the Italian Basilicas, in St. Sophia, and in such illumi- 
nations as those which have suggested these remarks, we must 
learn our inspiration for St. Paul's. It is impossible to doubt 
that the details of this Byzantine Codex #e copies of actual mural 
and constructive decorations. 

Very soon, however, illumination outgrew the stage of copying 
mosaics and the decoration of stone construction. In the very 
next illustration given by Mr. Digby Wyatt—letters and borders 
from a seventh-century MS. of Anglo-Saxon art—we find that 
the illuminator, released from the presence of stone-buildings, 
recognised his materials and tools. Vellum, and pens, and fine 
brushes necessitated the minute scratchings and hair lines 
which henceforth characterized calligraphy. In various coun- 
tries the indigenous style of ornament was adopted. In the 
North, as in all barbarous countries, the grotesque, and the 
convoluted and intricate interlacings, the endless knots and 
complicated flourishes, signalized the only mode by which the 
human mind tried its power of grappling with difficulties. 
The resemblance between the early Teutonic art and that of the 
New Zealand carvings, and the aboriginal art of America, is 
to be accounted for on psychological principles. It was not 
the Greek principle of imitation and of transcending nature 
by a soaring idealism, but the very opposite, which produced 
Gens mazy labyrinthian puzzles. The savage strives, not to 
reproduce, but to rival and out-create nature. It was the 
love of mystery, of doubt, of difficulty, not of beauty, 
which possessed the artist. Hence the early illuminator 
delighted in the grim serpentine monster, fierce of tusk 
and claw, twining and coiling in hideous and contorted volumes— 
the creeping things horrid with scale and tusk—the agri somnia 
vana. ‘The attempt to realize the visionary and uncouth shapes 
of another existence, the longings after a strange and new form 
of being, produced this unearthly series of grisly shapes and phan- 
toms. It was only gradually that ornamental art worked itself 
clear from these realms of darkness. At least up tothe twelfth 
century calligraphy had not freed itself from this barbarous and 
Pagan element. Butin the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the 
monsters had nearly disappeared, and beauty of form came back to 
art. Conventionalized foliage was the main source of decoration 
—the grotesque became playful rather than horrid. The lamp of 
beauty was lighted. Direct imitation was revived, and was carried 
to such an extent that illumination at last died out in a cold repro- 
duction of natural flowers, natural butterflies, and natural lady- 
birds, and caterpillars, in a style which exhibited no more mind 
and thought than a school-girl’s card of flower-painting. 

The chief artistic use of studying a chronological series such 
as this splendid volume contains is to observe throughout the 
whole range the prevalence of the old classical forms. Even in 
fifteenth-century ornaments we detect the familiar guilloche and 
the Greek fret and the Greek honeysuckle. And for practical pur- 
poses no manual can be so important as the present for studying 
the laws of colour. Colour, as such, is quite independent of form, 
style, and period; and whether if we are dealing with Renaissance 
or with Pointed, or with Greek, the colouring of medizvalists 
or of Orientals is quite as valuable as though we had the actual 
polychrome of the Parthenon itself. Mr. Digby Wyatt's book 
transcends its apparent purpose. Our manufacturers either 
of fictile or textile wares ought to learn from so full and exhaustive 
a treatise as this. And we shall be much disappointed if it takes 
rank only as a Handbook for young ladies. The revival of illu- 
mination, even for fashionable purposes, may do great good. No 
girl can copy half-a-dozen borders from this book without 
imbibing some —— and some acquaintance with the laws 
of colour; and though we reckon the practical object of this 
publication far lower than its scientific one—that is to say, 
though we almost regret that the author condescended to the 
details of Rathbone-place paint-boxes and the minutiz of tracing- 
paper and steel-points—we cannot but be thankful for the boo 
as itis. Mr. Dighy Wyatt is to be congratulated on a volume 
which, as it is one of the handsomest, is also one of the most 
useful of the day. 


THE RUSSIANS AT HOME.* 


T is not often that a volume of Continental sketches is even 
inoffensive. The Russians at Home is a very happy excep- 
tion to the rule. Mr. Edwards is not necessarily the less agreeable 
because he is not a traveller in search of the picturesque, or a 
satirical tourist in search of droll anecdotes, or a long-vacation 
muscular Christian. The book is, as its title imports, about 
Russia, and not about Mr. Sutherland Edwards, though when- 
ever we do come across our author, and are allowed to share his 
personal experiences, we find him a modest and a gentlemanl 
companion. His style is quiet and unpretending; indeed, 
several of his best chapters do not aim at being anything more 
than compilations; and the author, having apparently lived for 
thirty years in Moscow, has a right to give his opinion upon 
Russian life. 

One great advantage which Mr. Edwards possesses over 
ordinary Russian tourists is, that from his long residence 
in the country he is acquainted both with its language and 
its literature. It is very much the fashion to take for granted 
that Russians have neither. People recollect that French is 


* The Russians at Home. Unpolitical Sketches. By Sutherland Edwards’ 
London: W. H. Allen and Co. 1861. 
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the language of the Russian Court, and conclude that it is the 
ordinary medium of communication between all educated 
Russians. Nothing could be wider of the truth. French is the 
language of a certain ‘class of Russians, but it is no more the 
language of Russians in general than it is the language of 
Germany. The purest Parisian accent will be thrown away upon 
the custom-house officers that meet the traveller when he arrives 
at St. Petersburg. The driver of the droshky who seizes upon 
his luggage will prove to be equally illiterate. The shopkeepers 
whose shops he passes on the Quai understand no Janguage but 
their own. The restaurants, the theatres, the clubs, the Govern- 
ment offices, carry on business in their native tongue. In a word, 
strange as it may seem, the Russians have what Talleyrand was 
Py to call a dialect of their own, and a traveller who starts 
or St. Petersburg and Moscow with nothing but his Murray and 
a French or German dictionary, will soon find himself painfully 
conscious of the fact. In the second place, Russians have a 
literature, though, beyond a few songs and chronicles, until a 
hundred years ago they possessed little that was worthy of the 
name. Kussian journalism, indeed, is in a very flourishing con- 
dition. Still, the ordinary readers of English newspapers may 
be surprised to learn that the Invalide Russe and the Abeille du 
Nord are not published in French, nor the Moskauer Zeitung in 
German—all three never having appeared inany other language but 
the purest Russian. But the strength of Russian journalism does 
not lie in newspapersso much as in monthly and bimonthly reviews. 
These publications are under the control of able and independent 
writers, and enjoy an enormous sale. The Russian Messenger, 
which appears once a fortnight, and costs about two shillings, con- 
tains 384 pages of nearly the same size as the Cornhill Magazine. 
The Russian Contemporary is printed every month, and each 
volume is composed of about 700 pages of 44 lines a page. “ No- 
where, except in England,” says M. Herzen, “ has the influence of 
reviews been so great as in Russia. They have rendered it possible 
for the inhabitants of Omsk and Tobolsk to read the novels of 
Dickens or George Sand two months after their publication in 
London or Paris.” Most English readers, however, Mr. Edwards 
complains, are entirely unaware of the amount and quality of 
intellectual lifein Russia. They know nothing either of Russian 
authors who are dead or of those who are living, or indeed that 
there are any living Russian authors at all. Karamsin, the 
charming author of Histories and Travels ; Kriloff, the Asop of 
the North, Poushkin and Lermontoff, the poets; Gneditch, the 
translator of the I/iad ; Gogol and Griboiedoff, the satirists in 
prose and in verse, are hardly known by name in England. How 
can a traveller expect to understand a nation’s character of whose 
thoughts and writings he is profoundly ignorant? Mr. Suther- 
land Edwards has taken the wise course of sacrificing brilliancy 
to usefulness. He writes on Russia with the works of Russian 
authors by his side. We beg to recommend his taste and his 
moderation to all persons who design this year to print their 
Continental experiences, and have as yet not abandoned the idea 
of entertaining us with comic descriptions of the world at large. 
From a literary point of view the great defect of the Russians 
at Home is that it is open to the charge of being an olla podrida. 
Although, however, it is loosely put together, the separate chap- 
ters taken by themselves are generally interesting. Mr. Edwar 
has not confined himself to any one class of subjects. Russian 
dinners, Russian music and opera-houses ; Russian baths (which 
are said, by-the-by, we may observe, for the benefit of those to 
whom beauty is an object, and who are in the habit of frequent- 
ing the Turkish baths now so much in fashion, to be destructive 
to the complexion) ; restaurants, factories, clubs, balls, &c., have 
each a chapter to themselves no less than graver subjects. It is a 
great proof of the author’s discernment that he has neither devoted 
a chapter to the knout nor to droshkies—subjects of which the 
world is weary. Mr. Edwards is one of the few English authors 
who have treated Russia in a sensible way. His chief stay was 
made at Moscow, where he had, for many years, an opportunity 
of judging of the characteristics of the Moscow merchants. 
though he has also resided at St. Petersburg for some few weeks. 
Life at Moscow has much that is Oriental about it. There 
is the merchant in the restaurant, who, gctive as he may be in 
business, is yet too indolent to light his own pi There is the 
wachman, who, in Oriental fashion, guards the house. There 
are the pigeons that frequent the squares and streets, and 
are safe from insult, as in the East. The great city watch- 
towers, the Turkish bath-houses, the waiters who attend 
upon the visitor in the places of refreshment, cut up his 
meat, fill and light his chibouk, and pour out his tea— 
all transport the traveller in the same direction. Tea is 
to the Russian merchant what coffee is to the Turkish—a neces- 
sary luxury. Though the price of tea in Moscow is double what 
it is amongst ourselves, and Baron Haxthausen’s notion that 
it was the common beverage of the Russian peasant is as 
unfounded as many other ideas formed by rapid travellers, still 
Russian tea-drinking is a characteristic feature in genuine Rus- 
sian life. Since the day when the French writer, with amusing 
intolerance, denounced tea as “i’impertinente nouveauté du 
siecle,” this pleasing beverage has become domesticated more 


__ or less in every goo country. Nowhere is it held in such 


high esteem as in Russia. The date of its introduction Mr. 
Edwards places, with some hesitation, as early as the Mongol 
invasion. fre does not seem to be aware that there is some slight 
reason to suppose that it was not in use in the Russian Court in 


the year 1639. The ordinary English traveller who wishes to 


learn how to drink tea, must frequent the society of the Moscow 
merchants. The great article of consimption at the real 
Moscow traktir is tea. Everybody who enters orders tea, as on 
the rest of the Continent he would order coffee ; and the majority 
of visitors order nothing else. You can have a tumbler of tea, 
or a pot of tea, or a tea-urn of tea, at your choice. In orderin 
it, you do not ask for tea at all, but for so many portions o 
sugar—a custom which Mr. Edwards imagines is to be traced to 
the high price of sugar during the great European war. A 
Russian merchant thinks nothing of finishing from twelve to 
twenty cups at a sitting, and will go on drinking and bargaining 
at once for hours together. e Tartars who frequent 
the restaurant in the quarter of the Tartars, are remarkable 
for a similar propensity, and are to be seen all day smok- 
ing their long chibouks in the establishment, and wearing 
their long dressing-gowns; for dressing-gowns, no less than 
tea, are a passion with Moscow Tartars, and they seem to assume 
that every man they meet, especially if he be a foreigner, is in 
urgent want of a dressing-gown himself. The Moscow driver 
prefers tea to every other beverage. At roadside inns, a score of 
coachmen and postillions may be seen sitting down to tea 
together. When the isvostchik sets the passenger down at 
his destination, he asks not for a pour boire, but for ‘‘tea-money,” 
in return for the care with which he has driven him. When the 
long process of the Russian bath is over, and the bill is paid, the 
bathing attendant too puts in his claim for na chai. On hearing 
these words for the first time in a bath-room on the evening of 
his arrival in Moscow, Mr. Edwards did not understand them in 
the least; and when the servant, by way of making his 
meaning clearer, held a tea-cup before his astonished eyes, 
he came to the conclusion that the man was anxious to be 
allowed to bring him some tea, and made signs of assent accord- 
ingly. He soon found that tea-money was all that was ex- 
pected of him—the form in which gratuities are usually given. Go 
where the tourist may in the vicinity of Moscow, he is met by 
the eternal self-boiling tea-urn or samovar. In the woods, in 
the gardens, in the palace grounds near Moscow, the self- 
boiler is ubiquitous. Nobody at Moscow can do anything 
without tea, and tea is no use unless it can be boiled. The 
self-boiler turns up at funerals and marriages alike. It is kept 
in the lodges outside the cemetery, and is produced in the 
churchyard when the last sad rites are over. Nothing can be 
more convenient, and few things, as Mr. Edwards remarks, can 
be more appropriate, than an urn in a cemetery. 

But by far the most interesting part of the Russians at 
Home is, as we have hinted, the chapters upon Russian litera- 
ture. Every country has some particular literary manufacture 
for which she deserves to be famous. Sentiment and philosoph 
belong to Germany. Humour is an English commodity. Wit 
epigrams, and mathematics come from France. Russia, whose 
language is never spoken or written beyond her own frontier, 
has nevertheless a special literary commodity of her own. The 
walks in the Summer Garden of St. Petersburg converge 
upon one central spot, in which is placed a statue of an old and 
stooping man, attired in a dressing-gown. It is the statue of one 
whose name is more famous through the Empire than the name 
of the greatest general. Kriloff, the great fable writer, is seated 
there, in his old arm-chair, surrounded by medal!ions represeutin 
his bears, his foxes, his lions, and his wolves. The children o 
Russia know him well; and in summer many of them may be 
seen playing about their favourite’s pedestal. But he is read and 
loved by Russians of all ages and all classes. His fables are not 
— the delight of young people—they have a political interest, 
and are productions of great literary merit. Fables and alle- 
gories are the great literary ware of Russia. Perhaps they are 
the form of satire most possible under and most suited to a des- 
potism. At any rate, Kriloff did not hesitate under this disguise 
to attack the vices of the Russian bureaucracy, and even to give 
advice to the Emperor himself. A good fable in Russia is the 
bugbear of officials. ‘‘ There are different kinds of books,” says 
a Government servant in Griboiedoff’s comedy of Gore at Ouma, 
“but if I were censor I should certainly be inexorable as to 
fables. I should dread them like the Evil One. They are full of 
jests about lions and eagles. Say what you will, these are 
animals, but also they are Czars.” 

The Russians have a keen enjoyment of that kind of practical 
satire which appeals to the evade understanding. A student 
makes a lamp-shade out of the portrait of the Emperor Nicholas. 
A Russian who enters the room at once will comprehend that this 
signifies that Nicholas stands between young Russia and the 
light. M. Prosper Merimée tells an anecdote of Poushkin, in 
which the poet is said to illustrate the relative proportions of 
Russian and German blood in the reigning Royal family by 
mixing wine and water in his glass until the wine began to dis-. 
appear. The nation that delights in this kind of practical parable 
naturally delights also in fables. Great latitude is allowed to 
the fabulist by the very Government whose faults he satirizes ; 
indeed, satirists of every description enjoy considerable liberty. 
In Russia nothing is sacred but the person of the Czar. Gogel 
and Griboiedoff lash the Russian official system with a freedom 
which would not be tolerated in many less despotic countries. 
The wittiest and most remarkable comedy of the former— The 
General Inspector (Revizor)—is entirely devoted to ridiculing 
the Russian system of bureaucratic administration, and to ex- 
posing the venality of its agents. The postmaster of the little 
town of Khlestakoff, who reads all the letters, even those of his 
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superior officers, and carries them about to read them to his 
friends if there is anything in them worth sal, has ascer- 
tained that a general inspector from St. Petersburg is about to 
visit the place incognito, and rushes off to warn the Governor. 
The Governor is, as he well may be, much alarmed at the news. 
“I dreamt of rats last night,” says he; ‘I knew something fearful 
was about to happen.” It is resolved that things shall be put in 
order as quickly as possible, for it is just possible that the general 
inspector may not be a bribe-taker, but a strict disciplinarian :— 

“Tf I were you,” says the governor to the superintendent of the hospital, 
“ T should give my patients clean night-caps. The inspector would perhaps not 
like to see them looking like sweeps, as they generally do. And I should 
have an inscription over each bed—in Latin or any other language—saying 
when the patient fell ill, or something of the kind. And I would have fewer 
patients in the hospital, or it will be imagined that they are not treated pro- 

rly.” 

“As for the treatment,” replies the superintendent, “I have arranged all 
that with the doctor. The simpler the treatment the better. Ifa man dies, 
he dies ; if he gets well, he gets well. We imitate nature. Besides, how can 
the doctor souk to the patients about their illnesses when he does not under- 
stand a word of Russian ?” i 

“ And you,” continues the governor, addressing the judge, “ would it not be 
a idea to get the court put tidy? You keep poultry in the rooms. The 
rearing of is certainly a very meritorious occupation, but—I don’t 
know—I think a law court, you understand, is not the place. Then, in the 
audience-room there is a hunting-whip on the desk among the papers. I know 
you are fond of hunting, and you are quite right, but you might as well re- 
move the hunting-whip, and you can put it back when the inspector has gone. 
You have other faults, too; of course every one has; Providence has 80 
ordained it, whatever the Voltairians may say—but really you receive too 
many presents of hounds!” 

“ Hounds!” replies the judge. “Now, really, what are a few dogs? If a 
man accepts a fur cloak, worth Soo roubles, or a cashmere shaw! for his wife, 
it is a different thing.” 

“Is it?” rejoins the governor, angrily. “Well! shall I tell you why you 
accept presents of dogs? It’s because you don’t believe in a God. Whatever 
I may be, I have a religion; but you—when you talk about the formation of 
the world, you make my hair stand on end.” 


The scene of general recrimination is closed by the arrival of 
a provincial gossip, with the information that there is a gentleman 
at the hotel who pays nobody. ‘Then he must be a Govern- 
ment officer of high rank,” is the general conviction, and a 
deputation is sent off to the inn where he and his servant are 
staying. Ina country where such satire as this is tolerated, the 
stage, it must be confessed, is tolerably free, even if the press is 
shackled. 

In pursuance of his plan, Mr. Edwards has wisely endeavoured 
to give his readers some notion of the various Russian writers 
of the century, whose works have influenced the ideas of their 
fellow-countrymen. We shall conclude with a translation 
borrowed from his book of an admirable little fable from the pen 
of the famous Kriloff :— 


METAPHYSICS. 

A father had heard that children were sometimes sent beyond the sea to be 
educated, and that he who had been beyond the sea could at once be dis- 
tinguished from him who had not. So, not to be behind others, the father 
decided to send his son across seas, that he might learn something useful; 
but the boy returned a greater dunce than before. He had fallen into 
scholastic hands, had had inexplicable things explained to him, but had learned 
nothing, and remained a fool. The dull did not understand him before, but 
now even the clever could make nothing of him... . 

One day, seeking the beginning of all beginnings, he was ascending into the 
clouds, toy as he soounieh alovg the rvad, he stumbled, and fell into a pit. 
His father, who happened to be with him, ran to fetch a rope with which to 
rescue wisdom from the abyss, and bring him up into the world again. 

In the meanwhile, the clever youth sat in the pit, and reflected what could 
be the reason of his stumbling and falling into it. “The cause was probably 
an earthquake, and my rapid fall into the pit may be accounted for by central 
attraction and the pressure of the air.” 

The father came back with the rope. “Here,” he said, “is a rope for you; 
take hold of it, and I will ese ee out. Hold fast.” 

“ No, do not pull yet; tell me first,” said the student, “ what manner of thing 
is a rope.” 

The father was not a learned man, but he common sense; and 
without regarding the scientific side of the question, replied, “A rope is a 
thing for pulling out people who have fallen into a pit.” 

* For such a purpose some other instrument should be invented,” said the 
learned youth, continuing his mode of talking; “and so this is a rope?” 

“Time is necessary for what you propose,” replied the father, “and it is 
lucky we have the rope here at hand.” 

“ And what is time?” re-commenced the son. 

“ Ab, time is a thing I shall not lose with a fool; remain where you are,” 


said the father, “till I come again.” . 


THE PRISONER OF BURMAH.* 


je horrors endured by the unhappy prisoners of Pekin 
have naturally awakened a lively interest in the mysteries 
of Asiatic prisons; and the work before us will therefore excite 
more than ordinary attention. Mr. Gouger now gives to the 
world a narrative of his youthful sufferings, which for upwards 
of five-and-thirty years he does not seem to have thought worth 
publishing. He has judged too meanly of his own powers. His 
descriptions are so clear and telling that it is unaccountable that 
he never should have ventured into print before. His style 
has a simplicity which throws much stronger lights upon his 
pictures than the most accomplished Jitéérateur pa have 
done. It is the writing of a strongly impressionable man, 
who has passed his life in pursuits too active to have left him 
any leisure for the accumulation of the crowd of thoughts or 
allusions which occur to more practised describers as they are 
writing, and often injure the simplicity of their descriptions. 


* Personal Narrative of Two Years’ Imprisonmeit in Burmah. By 
Henry Gouger. London: Murray. 186c. 


The scenes through which he has passed have produced an im- 
pression too deep in his mind to be associated with any of the 
more common-place experiences of his later life. This absence of 
art gives an appearance of fidelity to which the reader readily 
ields himself, but which the cases of the Amberwitch and 
efoe's Plague prove not to be as absolute a guarantee as it 
appears. 

Mr. Gouger was a silk-producer in Bengal, whose enterprise 
miscarried in consequence of the competition of the East India 
Company. Not knowing exactly what to do after this failure, he 
allowed Limself to be persuaded by a friend to make an attempt 
to cut open a commercial communication with the capital of the 
Burmese empire. Burmah at that time, in the year 1822, was a 
terra incognita, and the enterprise argued no little courage in 
the adventurers, though the venture was likely enough to be pro- 
fitable. At first, it succeeded far beyond his expectations. Bre- 
tending that he was the bearer of presents to the King, he made 
his way up the Irrawuddi as far as Amerapoorah without any 
obstruction being offered to his progress. The King received him 
very graciously, even going so far us sportively to box his ears; 
and the chief queen, with her own hands, presented him with a 
pose of searlet silk, commanding him to wear it always in the 

yal presence. His favour even went so far that he was allowed 
to taste sand-crickets and maggots from off the Royal table. But 
what pleased him still better than these favours to himself was 
the reception the Burmese gave to his wares. As commerce with 
England was absolutely unknown, his importations sold wonder- 
fully. The ladies of the harem bought them at five or six times 
their value, and the fashion they set was enthusiastically followed. 
In avery short time he had sold for eight thousand pounds’ worth 
of gold and silver the goods that he had bought at Calcutta for 
three thousand pounds; and he calculated that by a more judicious 
selection of merchandize,he might turn his capital over six or seven 
times at each venture. But there was a serious obstacle in the way 
of this merry trade, and that was formed by the Burmese doctrines 
on the subject of political economy. They were Protectionists of 
the first water, for they were Protectionists on the side of the con- 
sumer. They were of the kind that with us objects to coal being 
exported lest the English should not have enough; not of thatwhich 
objects to corn being imported lest the English should have too 
much. With the single exception of teak timber, every kind of 
exportation was prohibited as tending to the impoverishment of 
the kingdom. Mr, Gouger’s difficulty was, that however much 
money he might make by his merchandize, as he could not carry 
it away, it was not likely to add much to the happiness of his 
life. However, as he justly observes, he was not there to teach 
morality to the Burmese ; so he opened for himself the road the 
law had closed to him by the simple expedient of bribing right 
and left. In this manner he succeeded in finding his way back 
to Caleutta with his gains. Unluckily for him, he resolved to 
start again ; and this time as agent for others as well as on his 
own behalf. He censures the Calcutta Government for not 
having warned him that just then they expected a rupture with the 
Burmese. But the Calcutta Government probably knew as little 
about his proceedings as he knew about theirs. The result of 
their mutual ignorance was that he fell intoatrap. While he 
was, as he thought, making his fortune at Amerapoorah, bribing 
the Ministers, and basking in the favour of the Court, the 
Burmese were preparing to go to war with the Indian Govern- 
ment. At the first alarm he did not like to fly, as he would have 
been forced to abandon all the property entrusted to him; and 
when he determined to fly at all risks, it was too late. So long as 
their contempt for their barbarian opponents remained undis- 
turbed his safety was not compromised. But the first broadside 
fired upon Rangoon turned all the fury of the Burmese upon the 
few Europeans who happened to be in their power. Mr. Gouger 
was arrested as a spy, and thrown into prison, where he remained 
some twenty months, until the termination of the war. 

It may seem very unsympathizing, but we cannot help saying 
that, all things considered, he fared better than might have been 
feared under the circumstances. There is nothing in his account 
of his own sufferings in the Let-ma-yoon at all worse than what 
we have heard of the sufferings of the Neapolitan prisoners. 
With the exception of being made to sleep for a few days with 
his heels in the air—which disagreeable Americanism does not 
appear to have seriously injured him—he was subjected to nothing 
in the nature of torture. The discipline was sufficiently lax to 
allow him to smoke as much as he liked, and even to play at chess. 
He was left to feed himself as best he could ; but not very long ago 
the same fate awaited the occupants of our own debtors’ prisons. 
The bodily suffering which appears to have left the most vivid 
impression on his memory was the smells he had to undergo :— 

The prison had never been washed, nor even swept, since it was built. 
So I was told, and have no doubt it was true, for, besides the ocular proof 
from its present condition, it is certain no attempt was made to cleanse it 
during my subsequent tenancy of eleven mouths. This gave a kind of 
fixedness or permanency to the fetid odours, until the very floors and walls 
were saturated with them, and joined in emitting the pest. Putrid remains 
of cast-away animal and vegetable stuff, which needed no broom to make it 
move on—the stale fumes from thousands of tobacco-pipes—the scattered 
ejections of the pulp and liquid from their everlasting betel, and othr 
nameless abomizations, still more disgusting, which strewed the fioor—and 
if to this be added the exudation from the bodies of a crowd of never-washed 
convicts, encouraged by the thermometer at 100°, in a den ulmost without 
ventilation—is it possible to say what it smelt like? 

Even this description, vigorous as it is, does not surpass what 


we have heard, both from Mr. Gladstone and Lord Llanover, of the 
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state of the South Italian dungeons. The culminating cruelty of 
the Neapolitan system—the chaining together of two prisoners 
day and night, without even a moment’s separation—was not 
practised in the Let-ma-yoon except for a very short time, when 
the supply of chains accidentally ran short. It is a curious 
fact, worthy of the consideration of sanitary reformers, that this 
den of evil smells was actually wholesomer than the fresh air out- 
side. After a time, Mr. Gouger was removed to a single 
cell, which, being built of wood, after the inartistic fashion of the 
Burmese, was unimpeachable in the article of ventilation. In this 
cell he caught a dysentery which brought him to the point of 
death. It was the rule of the prison that any one who died in 
one of these cells should be buried at the cost of the keepers of 
the prison. With an eye to economy, therefore, the keepers, as 
soon as they thought that his case was hopeless, brought him 
back to the inner prison whose aromas he has so feelingly de- 
scribed. Nosooner did he arrive there than he began to recover. 
He found by experience that no amount of putrefying abomina- 
tions was so deadly to breathe as the uncontaminated exhala- 
tions of the meadows bordering on the Irrawuddi. His sufferings 
must have been trying enough ; but still they are not to be com- 
pared with the maltreatment which deprived the Pekin prisoners 
of their lives in a few days. It was the mental agony, the daily 
expectation of being led out to torture, or to some horrible form 
of death, that seems to have left the deepest impression of suffer- 
ing on his mind. There was something dramatic in the con- 
trivance by which this horror was enhanced :— 

Within the walls, nothing worthy of notice occurred until the hour of three 
in the afternoon. As this hour yon pr we noticed that the talking and 
jesting of the community gradually died away. All seemed to be under the 
influence of some powerful restraint, until that fatal hour was announced by 
the deep tones of a powerful gong suspended in the Palace-yard, and a death- 
like silence prevailed. If a word was spoken, it was in a whisper. Itseemed 
as though even breathing were suspended under the control of a panic terror, 
too deep for expression, which pervaded every bosom. We did not long re- 
main in ignorance of the cause. If any of the prisoners were to suffer death 
that day, the hour of three was that at which they were taken out for execu- 
tion. The very manner of it was the acme of cold-blooded cruelty. The hour 
was scarcely told by the gong, when the wicket opened, and the hideous figure 
of a spotted man appeared, who, without uttering a word, walked straight to 
his victim, now for the first time probably made acquainted with his doom. 
As many of these unfortunate people knew no more than ourselves the fate 
that awaited them, this mystery was terrible and agonizing ; each one fearing, 
up to the Jast moment, that the stride of the Spot might be directed his 
way. When the culprit disappeared with his conductor, and the prison-door 
closed behind them, those who remained began again to breathe more 
freely ; for another day, at least, their lives were safe. 

] have described this process just as I saw it practised. On this first day, 
two men were thus led away in total silence; not a useless question was 
asked by the one party, nor explanation given by the other; all was too 
well understood. After this inhuman custom was made known to us, we 
could not but participate with the rest in their diurnal misgivings, and 
shudder at the sound of the gong and the apparition of the pahquet. 


' To aggravate the terrors of their captivity, the prisoners were 


confined during a portion of their term in a place from which 
they could see the tortures that were applied to extract a con- 
fession out of culprits; and they occasionally were made to 
witness an execution. The Burmese seem to have had no 
particular prejudice in favour of any special form of execution. 
Any mode of taking away life that occurred to the executioner 
who was charged with the duty sufficed for the purpose. Some- 
times they would starve a man to death—sometimes they would 
cut his head off. If a hammer came handy, they would break 
his spine ; or if there was nothing but a cudgel within reach th 
would beat him about the head until the object was effected. It 
was ultimately resolved to despatch Mr. Gouger by throwing 
him, like Daniel, into a lion’s den, and the lioness was brought 
down to the prison for the purpose. But before the sentence 
was executed the officer in authority changed his mind, and 
thought it would be more imposing to bury him alive with great 
ceremony at the head of the Burmese army; and so the lioness 
was suffered to starve to death in the sight of the prisoners who 
were to have been her prey. Before the burying alive could be 
carried into execution, the officer who had contemplated it was 
himself arrested on suspicion of treason, and trodden to death by 
elephants. 

eat part of the effect of the book is derived from its minute 
detail. The conversations are frequently given as if word for 
word, and the scenes are described as minutely as if the author 
had but just taken his eyesoffthem. Yet he tells us himself that 
he was forced for his own safety’s sake to destroy his journals, 


‘and the events took place five-and-thirty years ago. A single 


note, as Gray says, 18 worth a cart-load of recollections. It is 
impossible to resist a little scepticism as to the absolute fidelity 
of reminiscences which have been weakened by the lapse of so 
many years, and overlaid by so many subsequent impressions. 
No doubt the anxieties he underwent sank deeply into his mind, 
and have been thought over again and again; and the preface 
tells us that he has often told bits of his story to his friends. 
But he must be a story-teller of fabulous accuracy if the snow- 
ball in the course of so much rolling has not increased in size. 


THE GREAT SAHARA* 


b kms few persons, we suspect, on reading the title of this 
book would form any clear conception of what its contents 
were likely to be., The idea commonly attached to the word 


* The Great Sahara: Wanderings South of the Atlas Mountains, 
H. B. Tristram, M.A., F.LS., Murray. 1860, 


Sahara is that of a desert, vast, uninhabitable, impassable, which 
shuts off the Barbary provinces from the rest of Africa—in fact, 
the desert properly so called, in contradistinction to the Sahara 
which lies north of it. Little or no information on the subject 
of the Sahara has ever appeared, at least in ba peed and an 
amount of ignorance concerning it has prevailed which is now 
at least inexcusable, after the publication of Mr. Tristram’s 
admirable work. The Great Sahara is the journal of an English 
clergyman, who, being resident in Algeria for the sake of his 
health, made a tour of several months bon Algiers, through the 
Sahara, into the confines of the Desert, and back to the frontier 
of the Tell or cultivated land of Algeria, where he parted from 
his companion, having been during a great part of the time 
travelling through regions where no English foot had ever before 
trod, and of which almost the only previous knowledge was 
gathered by Berbrugger, disguised as an Arab. The map shows 
the track of a second tour; but we are not told whether the 
journey narrated was the first or the second, and the book ends 
very abruptly, with a hint of a forthcoming sequel. 


Mr. Tristram has chosen the easiest method of compiling his 
book on the Sahara—reproducing from his journal a straight- 
forward narrative of the journey, and describing the various 
scenes and peoples in the order in which he saw them. This 
method has the great advantage of giving to intending followers 
in the traveller's steps a clear idea of what has to be gone through, 
and what will be the reward of the trouble; and, by creating a 
personal interest, it attracts more readers than any more syste- 
matic account of the region visited. It is of course prone to 
degenerate into mere tattle, wearisome to read, and unprofitable 
as a guide-book; but we have never met with a book more 
thoroughly free from any faults of this nature than the work 
before us. It is thoroughly well written throughout. The descrip- 
tions convey to the mind very clear ideas of the scenes of which 
they treat, yet are never tedious from too great minuteness, and 
never descend to fine writing. It is always hard to obtain a dis- 
tinct and comprehensive view of a country from reading travels 
only; and though Mr. Tristram has tried to remedy this difficulty 
by the addition of essays on the physical geography of the region 
and kindred subjects, yet, probably by no fault of his, he has 
not been entirely successful. Future travellers will no doubt 
fill up the picture in places where Mr. Tristram has only given 
outline ; and above all, will furnish good maps of the country. 
The maps are indeed the one drawback to the excellence of the 
present work ; and even here we can only lament, not blame, the 
defect, and hope that another edition, or a continuation of this 
book, may supply at least a map on a larger scale, or more fully 
named than the present outline of North-Western Africa, whose 
scantness leaves much of the author's topographical information 
rather unintelligible. 

Mr. Tristram is a zealous and skilful naturalist, and 
furnishes valuable lists of the fauna and flora of those 
unexplored regions—confessedly incomplete from the very nature 
of the case, but as good as diligent observation and at know- 
ledge can make them. Many of the birds observed by him in 
the Sahara during winter were those which spend their summers 
in our own latitudes, and many also were known inhabitants of 
the regions bordering on the Mediterranean, and of tropical 
climates; but not a few of those which he secured were of 
species hitherto unknown to ornithology, while the author several 
times mentions having seen strange birds of which he had no 
opportunity to determine the species. The quadrupeds are less 
numerous and less remarkable than the birds—the little fennec, 
or desert fox, being perhaps the only one worth special notice. 
A list of reptiles is given, but they are apparently not very 
abundant, being seldom mentioned in the text. Indeed, we can 
call to mind no mention of snakes (except an allusion or two to 
the deadly Cerastes, erty to be the fiery flying serpent of 
Scripture), which is all the more extraordinary in a book of 
travels in Africa—a region generally considered more prolific 
of the serpent tribe than any other quarter of the globe. Mr. 
Tristram’s work abounds also with remarks on the geology of 
the Sahara; and both he and his companion, Mr. Peed, seem to 
have been well competent to form opinions on the antiquities of 
the country, whether Roman or otherwise. Muscular Christians 
they both appear to be, after Mr. Kingsley’s own heart—men 
who can thoroughly enjoy a new and venturous journey, with all 
its attendant wonders and difficulties, but who nevertheless do 
not forget that they are English clergymen. Indeed, their deter- 
mined pursuit of Sunday observance under difficulties shows a 
happy mixture of religious zeal and the stubborn perseverance 
which we flatter ourselves by calling truly English. 


The Great Sahara is, touse Mr. Tristram’s words, “the sandy 
pasture land, where flocks and herds roam from the Atlas 
through the Hauts Plateaux or Steppes, to the region where all 
regular supply of water fails.” Its northern frontier is dis- 
tinctly mar: ed by the boundary of the French provinces; for 
though the Sahara is nominally subject, and partly subservient 
to the French, yet their administration is not extended beyond 
the Tell. The southern boundary of the Sahara .is less clearly 
defined. It is hard to say where the desert bey: to deserve a 
milder name, and this is perhaps the reason why, in the map of 
Mr. Tristram’s journey, no line of separation is given between 
the Sahara and the desert, which hé takes pains to distinguish 
in words. The Sahara may be generally described as a series of 
huge terraces, rising very slightly one behind another south- 
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wards—the termination of each being marked by a range of sand 
hills, which seem once to have formed the coast line of the 
ocean, that has gradually and peacefully receded. This general 
outline of the country is diversified by ravines formed by rivers 
no longer existing, and by the remarkable salt hills of which 
Herodotus makes mention. Indeed, much of the information 
concerning these regions obtained by the Father of History is 
true at the present time, though his ideas of the shape and ex- 
tent of the country were far from correct. Sometimes tracts of 
natron are found entirely bare of any soil; and there are, espe- 
cially on the western side of the Sahara, places where whole 
day's jounseye have to be made over naked and often slippery 
rock, dangerous to the horses and wearisome to their masters. 
The desert has its outposts in the Sahara, many square miles 
together of dry and shifting sand; and this is especially the 
case on the eastern side of the Sahara, where on one occasion 
the travellers were obliged to lead their horses for a whole day, 
wading often breast deep, over perpetual waves of sand. To 
counterbalance this, there are several oases in the northern part 
of the desert, separated at longer and longer intervals, until at 
length it stretches unbroken for hundreds of miles. 

The Sahara in general consists, as has been said, of sandy 
pasture land; but this is diversified by oases, where water is 
abundant, the sites of the towns, in which the fertility of the 
soil is almost incredible. Some old atlases call the Sahara the 
Land of Dates; and this name is certainly well applied at least 
to these spots, in which astonishing quantities of dates are pro- 
duced. The gardens usually have three crops growing together 
—date palms, overshadowing and protecting lower fruit-trees, 
among which the apricot is conspicuous, and below the fruit- 
trees a crop of vegetables, of which the carrot is most common, 
or sometimes barley and maize. This triple growth can of 
course only occur where the water is plentiful ; but a crop on the 
ground under the date-palms is almost invariable. Dates are the 
only article of produce which they can afford to export; but 
manufactures are not unknown to the Sahara, especially dyed 
leather, equal or superior to that exported from Morocco. Mr. 
Tristram and his companion descended the western side of the 
Sahara, passing through the whole extent of the Beni M’zab 
territory on the south-western frontier, and returned up the 
eastern side through Tuggurt and Souf to Biska, the nearest town 
of the Sahara to the French province, where a small garrison is 
maintained. But there is little doubt, from reading their adven- 
tures, what is the most interesting portion of the Sahara to any 
traveller who has objects beyond the mere love of danger and 
novelty. The western portion is more varied in scenery, more 
rich in attractions to the naturalist ; and the Beni M’zab are cer- 
tainly the people most worth a visit, both for their own character 
and for the sake of their towns. The native tribes of the Sahara 
and the northern part of the desert are partly Arab, partly 
Berber in origin, intermingled in various proportions; but to 
this the Beni M’zab, who seem to have won Mr. Tris- 
tram’s special favour, are apparently an exception. The 
Jewish tradition is that they are the descendants of the old 
Moabites, and this is corroborated by the fact that they claim 
kindred with the Beni Ammam, resident on the south-eastern 
coast of Africa, who are represented as sprung from the other 
son of Lot. Mr. Tristram mentions several facts apparently 
irreconcilable with this account of their origin, but still seems to 
wish to believe in the tradition, as if he would fain persuade 
himself that a people so unlike their neighbours in other respects 
must needs be alien to them in origin also. Further inquiry 
will doubtless supply fresh data for deciding this curious ques- 
tion. Meanwhile, we fully agree with Mr. Tristram’s admiration 
for the Beni M’zab, of whom no better account can possibly be 
given than in the words in which he takes leave of his favourites. 
“The Beni M’zab,” he says, 
are the very Venetians as well as the Swiss of North Africa, travelling 
everywhere, penetrating from Timbuctoo to Asia Minor, serving in all sorts 
of capacities, connected with every caravan in Africa on the highway from its 
central and unknown regions to Morocco, Tunis, Algiers, and Egypt; pos- 
sessing vast herds of camels, which are let out everywhere; with a free and 
republican form of government, highly artificial, but coloured in some respects 
by a theocracy; the young men nearly all abroad, but invariably returnin, 
with a competency in their old age to their poor and barren, yet cherish 
country. They are reserved and cold, but integrity characterizes their com- 
merce, truthfulness their conversation, and morality their domestic life. In 
fact, as a French officer, who was png be the contrast between tlrem 


and the Arabs, once exclaimed to me, “ are the very Protestants of 
Mohammedanism.” 


The Beni M’zab profess a nominal allegiance to France, but 
are in fact independent, though they derive the benefit of French 
rotection against their fierce neighbours, the Touareg and 
haamba. Their example has been followed by other tribes, 
so that the French supremacy nominally extends far into 
the Desert. But this power is greater on paper than in 
reality, and though it may suit the vanity of the French Govern- 
ment and the interests of native chiefs alike to represent the 
nomad tribes as subject to France, yet they are, from the nature 
of the country, unconquerable; and any attempt to extend the 
Bureaux Arabes much farther would only end in the destruction 
of the troops employed. The natives alone are acquainted with 
the water-supplies of the country, knowing partly from tradition, 
partly by long practice, the spots where water may be found 
under sand superficially arid and barren ; and a French invading 
army might perish of thirst in the very place where the nomads, 
whom they were striving to conquer, had drunk the previous day. 


The nomads are generally aware of the security of their position ; 
and though some of their chiefs court French favour, and try to 
further French interests, yet the French name has probably less 
influence among the desert tribes than the English name among 
the wildest and most independent people ever included within 
our Indian territories. Mr. Tristram met with great kindness 
from many French officials; and from this cause, and from natural 
sympathies with a Christian and civilized nation, he is disposed to 
judge not unfavourably of their Government and its effects on 
the native population. But his evidence is no more favourable to 
the policy of the French towards their real subjects than to 
their power over the tribes professing nominal allegiance. Helas, 
nous sommes trop gouvernes, is the natural feeling not only of 
the colonists but of the natives. There is a rigid octroi in 
operation throughout the Tell, and the extension of the Douane 
to the Beni M’zab, and to towns in the east of the Sahara, now 
flourishing in the enjoyment of free trade, was threatened at the 
time of Mr. Tristram’s visits, and may have been accomplished 
before the present time. It is consistent with the protective 
system which until lately has been so stringent in France that 

nglish goods should be sedulously kept out of the Sahara. 
When Mr. Tristram was in Algeria, free trade was in France a 
thing as yet unheard of; and he represents the natives as very 
eager for trade with England, some of them as even desirous to 
exchange the French domination for English. Indeed, he even 
attributes a portion of the hospitality bestowed on him to a 
desire to win English favour. 

The religion of the Saharan tribes is universally Mohammedan, 
though the Beni M’zab, among others, are considered heretics ; 
and here, as in other parts of the world, the strongest feeling of 
the Mohammedan—hatred of idolatry—is enlisted in favour of 
Protestant England against Roman Catholic France. Mr. 
Tristram quotes several remarks made by natives on the com- 
parative merits of the differing creeds, and generally tending to 
the same purport—that the English religion is the next best after 
their own; from all of which we may perhaps derive a hope that 
in Northern Africa at least (and if counteracting causes are not 
at work, in other Mohammedan countries), when the faith of 
Islam disappears it will be superseded by the purer forms of 
Christianity. We will conclude by quoting one little incident 
highly characteristic both of the travellers and of the natives, 
which we commend to the consideration of every Englishman 
who finds himself among people not Christian :— 

T found the khalifat [governor of the town] at my bedside, and his negro 
with coffee and girdle-cake. Our host pointed out water for my mornin, 
bath in an archway off the court. Privacy was impossible; as usual, we hhad 
to strip and sponge in public, and the attendants assisted even to the but- 
toning of our waistcoats. Yet Eastern courtesy showed its appreciation of 
proprieties, and when we knelt down at our beds the gazing crowd either 
retired or age their own devotions. The khalifat took up a Bible— 
“Koraun Inglez, m’leia bezzaf” (very good)—and remarked that he had 


heard the Inglez had a better religion than the “ Roumi,” but inquired 
whether the Franchese had a Koran, as they never read it. 


HERMINE* 


D hel adopting the antiquated fashion of telling a tale by means 
of a series of letters, M. Enault has taken the easiest form of 
writing a novel. By this machinery an author avoids passing 
any judgment on the actions of the various characters it has 
pleased him to create. Neither is he tempted to interrupt the 
course of events by digressions into any pet theory, or to 
encumber the progress of his story by stale descriptions of 
scenery, as easy to write as to forget. 

We mean no disparagement to M. Louis Enault when we assert 
that Hermine is not likely to be as popular with English readers as 
some novels less worthy of favour. It deals with a painful subject ; 
and above all, the constant chronicling of emotions and feelings is 
wearisome and often absurd. In spite of this, M. Enault has given 
to the world a faithful and interesting study of the storms which 
assail and lay desolate the noblest natures. He has desired, as 
he tells the friend to whom he dedicates his book, to show how, 
in preserving natural nobility of soul and partial virtue, such 
characters, once having deviated from the right path of duty, 
lose all their happiness, ‘‘et qu’aprés la chute, ni la profondeur 
de leur tendresse, ni l’ardeur de leur passion, ni la générosité de 
leur dévouement ne parvenaient a leur rendre le calme et la paix. 
Les voila condamnés & trainer dans un trouble qui ne finira plus, 
chacun le souvenir de l’autre—celui-ci comme un remords, dans 
une nouvelle union; celle-l4 comme un chatiment dans la solitude.” 

He appeals to experience to pws that it is not he alone who 
furnishes this stern and sorrowful lesson. The story of Hermine, 
when stripped of all the grace of style and sentiment, may be 
roughly told in few words. Henri de Claviéres is a French 
poet, a young man of considerable fortune, who has led a 
career over which we shall do best to throw a veil. Fora year 
or two he has devoted himself to a certain Madame Derveins, 
who, for his sake, has left her husband. Henri’s corre- 
spondent is Edouard Berton, of whom his friend says, “Tu 
es réglé comme une pontage municipale et tu as une exis- 
tence de chronomitre.” . Berton does not see why Henri 
should assume a superiority of happiness because he has 
dispensed with law and morality. On his last visit to Paris 


® Hermine. Par Louis Enault, Bibliothéque des Chemins de Fer. 
Librairie de L. Hachette et Cie. ” 
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he observed that Henri seemed careworn, and that his gaiety was 
only affected. He noticed that Madame Derveins looked at him 
with wistful anxiety, very different from her former confidence. 
M. Berton continues, ‘Oh, I know that it cannot—that it ought 
not to last. But think of it well; you have taken a heavy re- 
eer on yourself. For you she has broken with the past, 
all return is shut out; for her, you are both the present and the 
future; you are all—never forget that. What will become of 
her the day when you fail her? She has nothing to look to 
beyond you; it will be the end of all; reflect on it a little, I 
beseech you. ‘This doctrine which I am preaching you will 
perhaps find strange enough for a professor of philosophy. I 
myself acknowledge that it is not perfect; but what would you 
have? There are things which ought neither to commence nor 
end.” He adds that it is not necessary for his wife—a “naive 
provinciale”—to read his declaration of principle: ‘Tu sais qu'il 
y a deux morales ; je suis de la petite, mais j'aime autant qu'elle 
reste de la grande.” Henri replies with irritation that his friend’s 
suspicions are unfounded, that he resents such an idea, and asks 
why Edouard makes him think of dangers which do not exist. 
He loves Clémence more than ever; she is gone to attend a sick 
aunt at Nancy. ‘“ Nos adieux ont été déchirants. Elle-méme a 
paru surprise de la violence de ma douleur.” 


Whilst Madame Derveins is absent, Henri endeavours to while 
away the time by going to the picture-gallery in the Louvre and 
studying his favourite pictures. One of those he daily visits 
and most admires is the “ Vision of Saint Bruno,” by Lesueur. 
He is annoyed to find that the picture is partially concealed by 
two women—one who is copying it, whilst the other occupies 
herself with some embroidery and watching her companion. 
“De celle qui peignait on ne pouvait apercevoir qu'une double 
tresse de cheveux blonds, ceignant deux fois sa téte et se 
rattachant sur son front, pareille au diadéme d’épis d’une Cérés 
antique, sa nuque charmante, dorée comme ]’ambre, et une petite 
oreille blanche et rose, dont le bord fin se relevait comme l’ourlet 
d’une coquille nacrée.” Henri next examines the copy of Saint 
Bruno progressing under such fair hands, and finds it full of 
delicacy and artistic sentiments. He returns again and again to 
the Louvre to watch the beautiful young artist, and confesses his 
caprice to Edouard, who tells him without any ceremony that his 
conduct is imprudent, and may become culpable; for he gives him- 
self up to every inclination without a struggle. “Tu asun insatiable 
besoin de vivre au milieu des coquetteries et des intrigues: je ne 
connais pas de femme qui soit plus femme que toi. ‘Ton Ame est 
a la fois sincére et inconstante, ce qui te rend aussi coupable que 
dangereux. Tu sémes comme a plaisir le malheur autour de toi. 
Il y a cependant des créatures loyales qui mettent toute leur vie 
dans leuramour. Je plains celles-la lorsqu’elles te rencontrent. 
Tu es la veille de commettre une nouvelle faute ; arréte-toi 
pendant qu'il en est temps encore.” To this frank advice Henri 
says he has nothing to reply. It is perfect ; but he feels, and his 
friend reasons—* Tout est !d.” He continues his silent devotions 
to the young artist, and Madame Derveinsis forgotten. A letter 
announcing her return disconcerts him; and he confesses to 
Edouard that he has been in fault, but he is punished, and that 
he feels he is going to suffer a great deal, and talks about ‘ Cette 
bonne Clémence, pauvre Ame! cher grand cur qui me tue en 
m’aimant.” The youngartist disappears fromthe Louvre. Madame 
Derveins has long felt that it is well to know when one is loved, 
and still better to resign that love when it is failing. Since she, 
alone in the world, without any one to care for her, has known 
and loved Henri de Clavitres, she has daily felt persuaded she 
must lose him—that the time would come when she would be 
“un obstacle a d’autres destinées.” She feels the change which 
he will not allow, yet cannot conceal. She can bear any suf- 
fering rather than see him unhappy. Her situation has 
become so intolerable that her health and strength seem failing. 
So she writes to her friend. She persuades Henri to visit a 
schoolfellow at Falaise, and says that he wants change, and she will 
goto Colmar. During his absence, he would, she thought, dis- 
cover if she were still necessary to his happiness; at all events 
she would appeal to his candour and loyalty to deliver them 
both from a life of restraint and dissimulation. She feels that 
she plays a terrible game; the happiness of her life is at stake, 
and the cards are not in her hand. 

In the most romantic manner, and in the most beautiful part 
of Lower Normandy, Henri meets the young artist of the 
Louvre, Hermine de Kergarek. Having mutual friends, they 
become intimate in the charming familiarity of the country, 
the customs of which are prettily described. Hermine is very 
delightful, and already girlishly in love with the mysterious 
admirer who haunted her easel at the Louvre. He is really 
enamoured, and he says, ‘Elle m’aimait aussi; mes aveux 
imprudents, ne venaient-ils pas de lui donner des droits?” They 
separate after confessing their love, and he has permission to 
visit Madame de Kergarek in Paris. 

Henri is in a frightful position between the lady he loves and 
the lady he has ceased to love, and no dexterity can extrieate 
him from the perplexing situation. Madame Derveins here 


‘rises equal to the occasion, and in a scene of touching renun- 


ciation and self-sacrifice she tells Henri that she knows his 
secret, sees his deception with anguish, and is aware that a new 
love has usurped her place in his heart. “J'ai vu mon devoir; 
je n'ai og voulu te laisser t’engager, par piti¢é de moi, dans un 

édale de mensonges et de petites ruses, ou peut-ttre je t’aurais 


suivi. . .. et oi chacun de nous aurait bientét perdu ce qui 
doit survivre & tout amour, l’estime et la confiance de l'autre.” 
She enjoins him to marry the pure young girl he has chanced to 
meet, and to forget what they have been to each other. She has 
always desired such a fate for him, but wanted the courage to 
tell him her wish—“ et je passais ma vie 4 remettre au lende- 
main.” Clémence takes a solemn and tender farewell of the 
man whose happiness is dearer to her than her own, She long 
before confided to a friend, with affecting candour, her resolve 
that the life which nothing ought to separate from hers, the love 
which he swore should be eternal, she only accepted as a gift 
which she should know how to give back to him when he should 
repent of having given it—and that without permitting him 
ever to have the pain of asking for it. She has sinned; but we 
compassionate the sinner in her great love and grief. 

The second part of the story is considerably the best. It com- 
mences with Henri and Hermine’s marriage, and we. have more 
letters from her than from her husband. It could not enter into 
an English brain to conceive the character of Henri de Clavitres, 
but we presume he is to be accepted as an jaleneeng type of 
the’ French lover. Against our stringent notions of manly 
reticence his letters are unpardonable offences. The minute 
examinations and journalizings of his emotions appear to us in- 
compatible with fine feeling and real sensibility. His character 
is reduced to emotions for which we feel a pity allied to con- 
tempt. He likes to tell us what expression he wore, what im- 
pression he made, and explains the fiery language of his eyes, 
and the little artifices of seduction. According to M. Enault, 
his charms were not exerted in vain, and his punishment was a 
state of mental bigamy verging on the comic to the reader, but 
distracting to the man passionately loved by two women equally 
lovable and equally loving. Hermine’s letters are charmingly 
natural and unrestrained expressions of the hopes and fears 
of a young and untried girl. The author's strength lies in 
the ingenuity and success with which he has followed certain 
relations to their inevitable consequences. In portraying the 
character of the young wife also, he very successfully shows, 
through her letters, the power of a pure and romantic passion 
on an enthusiastic temperament. Henri says, “ Elle n’a qu’un 
défaut, c’est cette susceptibilité extreme, cette défiance un peu 
ombrageuse, qui n’est que l’exagération d'une qualité, mais qui 
cepenaant pourrait, & un moment donné, devenir pour nous deux 
un mortel péril.” Her great capacity for happiness infers the 
capacity for suffering. e absorbing love she has for Henri 
awakens the dormant jealousy in her heart—a gy * which 
would not be satisfied with less than omniscience. Nothing 
more unreasonable can be imagined than a woman who cannot 
content herself with the real devotion of a man who gives her no 
cause for jealousy. Such an absurdity, it may be argued, places 
a woman out of the pale of rational sympathy. It is about as 
sensible as a child crying for the moon; yet children do cry for 
such follies, and M. Enault knows that there is nothing more 
lamentably unreasonable than a jealous disposition. 


A sorrowful or unusually thoughtful expression on her hus- 
band’s face awakens a dread that even a memory should be her 
rival. Her blind instinctive jealousy distorts every action and 
poisons every feeling. Henri is painfully careful to avert her sus- 

icions. One night, at the theatre, Hermine unwillingly over- 

ears a conversation about her husband which confirms her 
worst apprehensions, and betrays the story of Madame Derveins. 
This part of the tale is well told, and the description of Hermine’s 
discovery of her husband’s real character, her despair at the 
death of all confidence in him, and the torture of concealing her 
secret wound, is very real and affecting. There is no measure of 
absolute affection to the proud and hopeful eyes of youth ; that 
which is allotted has changed its relative value if there is a 
suspicion that what we can give entire cannot be returned as we 
would have it. Hermine now enters into a new phase. After 
the first outburst of jealousy, sorely disappointed and deceived, 
she is sensible of the unreasonableness of her aspirations. Hers 
is a touching abandonment of self; and duty, she thinks, must 
reign where love was once supreme. She is disinherited from 
the rich domain her fancy created, yet she does not cease to 
love Henri, though the cold shade of her former happiness 
divides her from him. The struggle is almost more than 
Hermine can bear; and M. de Clavitres takes her to the 
Pyrenees, in the hope that she may regain her failing health. 

e ing allusions to the scenery, and the impression it makes 
on Papas eae and susceptible Hermine, now come in to 
relieve the sameness of this story. 

We should have preferred any other dénouement than the 
melodramatic one which M. Enault has invented to bring about a 
better understanding between the estranged pair. Altogether, 
the subject of his book might have been happier ; but M. Enault 
has been thoroughly successful in his i of clearly demon- 
strating how impossible it is for a man to bear alone the punish- 
ment of any wrong deed. He has also created a very fresh and 
lovable character in Hermine; and Madame Derveins awakens 
our pity, and interests us through her redeeming renunciation of 
self. z more weak or sentimentalizing sensualist than Henri 
never received admiration from the other sex, nor ever occasioned 
our regret that so much devotion should be lavished on such an 
shied, We hope, in conclusion, that Enault sees 
him in the same light. 
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RICHARDSON’S POLAR REGIONS.* 


Se publishers of the Encyclopedia Britannica have been 
well advised in issuing Sir John Richardson's treatise on the 
Polar Regions in a separate form. There are many readers who 
would be unable to consult this admirable paper in its original 
shape, but who will be thankful for the opportunity of being 
“ posted up,” as our American cousins say, in the latest results of 
Arctic and Antarctic discovery by this very attractive volume. 
The time, too, is not unsuitable for such a résumé of the whole 
subject as Sir John Richardson here gives us. We cannot, in- 
deed, quite say that the record of Arctic adventure is closed ; 
for, as is well known, Dr. Hayes only sailed from the United 
States in the summer of 1860 in order to complete the survey of 
Kennedy’s Channel. No news has yet been received from this 
expedition ; and it is quite possible that this bold navigator, if 
favoured by the season (of which, however, if we may judge by 
the severity of the past winter, as experienced in our latitudes, 
there is little hope), may succeed in solving the problemas to the 
existence of a Polynia, or open Polar sea, beyond the eightieth 
degree of North latitude. But with this exception, it is probable 
that our knowledge of the hydrography of the Polar regions will 
not be much increased. The voyage of Sir Leopold M‘Clintock 
having given us at last a painfal certainty as to the fate of Sir 
John Franklin and his unfortunate companions, it is not likely that 
any more searching expeditions will be sent out. Beyond the 
enlargement of our scientific knowledge of these regions, no 
practical good can be expected from any further exploration ; 
and there are many who doubt whether it is right to permit 
such fearful risk of human life for so comparatively small an 
advantage. It is curious, indeed, that the splendid successes 
of Sir James Clark Ross within the Antarctic Circle have not 
inspired other navigators with the wish to follow, or to outdo, 
his example. Captain Maury, of the United States, has thrown 
out a formal challenge to the British navy to continue the 
exploration of the Southern circumpolar sea and continent. 
Perhaps, however, in the absence of any more constraining 
motive, it will be left for the future nations of Australia to 
prosecute researches which will, at any rate, be more con- 
veniently undertaken from the ports of Sydney or Melbourne 
than from Chatham or Portsmouth. Meanwhile, it is not im- 
possible that the hardihood of the seamen engaged in the 
whaling trades of both hemispheres may be rewarded by farther 
discoveries, if—as is supposed—they are likely to be driven to 
higher latitudes, in proportion as their present fisheries become 
exhausted. The special value of Sir John Richardson’s book is, 
that it gives an excellent summary of the whole subject. The 
tale of Arctic adventure is never likely to lose its interest in a 
maritime nation ; but, as a supplement to the original narratives 
of the voyages of our chief discoverers which have been published, 
there was certainly room for some such compendious view of the 
whole question as is here given us. This is a book which is not 
likely to supersede other works on Arctic travel, but rather to 
whet the reader's appetite for more detailed accounts of the 
adventures, and sufferings, and endurance of the brave seamen 
who, in the cause of science or humanity, have encountered the 
Polar ice. 

Beginning with the ante-Columbian period, Sir John Richard- 
son gives a sketch of the progress of discovery in the Arctic 
regions from the year 860, when Naddodr, a Norwegian viking, 
first visited Iceland. From this island daughter colonies were 
founded, more than a century afterwards, at the southern ex- 
tremity of Greenland ; and it is believed (as may be seen, by the 
way, in Spruner’s Historical Atlas) that Labrador, if not indeed 
the American coast as far south as Rhode Island, was discovered 
about 1000 by these emigrant Norsemen. Northward, there is 
little doubt that they reached Disco, in Davis’ Strait, and per- 
haps even Baffin’s Sea. This colony died out, however, in 1418, 
and its ruined churches and other buildings are still to be seen. 
There is evidence of a regular trade between Bristol and Iceland ; 
and it is thought that Columbus, who made the voyage to Ice- 
land in 1474, gathered, from the traditions which he found there 
of a western continent, the hints which fructified twenty years 
later in the discovery of the New. World. Sebastian Cabot, 
settling at Bristol, was probably influenced by the same tra- 
ditions in his determination to make the voyage which resulted 
in the discovery of Newfoundland and the American coast as far 
south as Florida. 

The first efforts of English navigators within the Arctic Circle 
were directed to the discovery of a north-eastern passage. Sir 
Hugh Willoughby, sailing in 1553, was the first to weather the 


North Cape, and to make his way to Nova Zembla and the 


White Sea. But he and his crew were starved to death. After 
this the Muscovy Company was formed, and a succession of 
trading voyages made known the gulfs of Petchora and Obi. The 
rest of the northern coast of the Asiatic continent has been sur- 
veyed by Russian officials, in comparatively recent times, from 
the land ; for no ship has ever yet weathered the ‘“ North-East 
Cape”—the Sievoroi Voatocknoi Nos of Russian geographers—the 
northernmost point of Asia, which reaches to the seventy-eighth 
parallel of latitude, about seven degrees further north than any 
part of the Continent of America. The Dutch seamen, from 1594 
to 1597, followed the English in their north-eastern voyages, and 


* The Polar ie s. By Sir John Richardson, LL.D. F.B.S, London, 
&. Edinburgh: Black.” 1964, 


we have a miserable story of the sufferings and death of 
William Barentzoom, the most adventurous and experienced of 
their number. Next, Sir John Richardson turns to the north- 
western expeditions, led off by the three famous voyages of Sir 
Martin Frobisher. Davis, Hudson, and Baffin, whose names are so 
familiar to us by the great discoveries called after them, were not 
unworthy successors of that famous navigator. After them, for 
about a century, from the time of Charles I. till the accession of 
George I., political troubles and war put an entire stop to the 
progress of English maritime discovery. The Hudson’s Bay 
Company, chartered in 1670, after standing its ground against 
the hostility of the French Canadians, resumed the exploration 
of the north coast of America, under Barlow and Vaughan, in 
1719. These officers were wrecked and died of famine on Marble 
Island, and the fate of their expedition was not known till fifty 
years afterwards, when Hearne came accidentally upon their 
traces. Arctic horrors repeat themselves, and the narrative of 
the calamity which Hearne extracted from aged Eskimos (as Sir 
John Richardson spells the more familiar word Esquimaux) is 
almost identical with what we have heard of the fate of Frank- 
lin’s party. The Eskimos reported that of five men whom they 
found alive in 1721, three died from excessive eating of raw 
blubber. “The other two, though extremely weak, made a shift 
to bury them. The two survived the others many days, and fre- 
quently went to the top of a rock and looked earnestly to the 
south and east, and afterwards sat down together and wept 
bitterly. At length one of these melancholy men died, and the 
other, in attempting to dig a grave for his companion, fell down 
and died also.” English discovery in the eighteenth century 
ended in Cook’s third voyage to Belring’s Straits in 1776, not to < 
be resumed again for forty years. 


From 1817 to 1845, the list of Arctic explorers comprises the 
names of Scoresby, Barrow, John Ross, Parry, Richardson, 
Beechey, James Ross, Back, Dease, Simpson, Rae, and Franklin. 
The long sought North-West Passage was in reality all but 
found in 1826, when the surveys of the American coast from the 
east and the west actually overlapped by six degrees, and nothing 
but a connecting passage between the two was wanted. To effvct 
this, however, was to cost years of toil and the sacrifice of some 
of the bravest seamen of whom the British navy can boast. We 
do not mean to tell over again the familiar history of the actual 
discovery of the Passage by Sir John Franklin in the Zerror and 
Erebus, or the sad tale of the destruction of his expedition. The 
searching expeditions—which, in Sir John Richardson's enume- 
ration, comprise no less than forty ships, English and American, 
France being represented by the heroic Bellot—are briefly de- 
scribed in a separate chapter. Sir Robert M‘Clure has the 
honour of being the first officer who led his crew (though with 
the loss of his ship) from Behring’s Strait to Baffin’s Bay. Dr. 
Rae was the first to find authentic records of the lost expedition, 
and Sir Leopold M‘Clintock, in the Foz, closes for the present 
the list of these intrepid Arctic explorers. Dr. Hayes, whom we 
have already mentioned, is still on his voyage. His object, how- 
ever, is not to throw further light on the fate of Franklin, but to 
pursue the route of Smith’s Sound and Kennedy Channel to the 
supposed Polar Sea which was first opened by Dr. Kane's 
expedition. 

The succeeding chapters give a summary of all that is known 
at present of the physical geography of the North Polar region. 
Beginning with Spitzbergen, Sir John describes its geological fea- 
tures, so faras they are known. Its valleys are filled with glaciers, 
which show precipitous cliffs of ice, hundreds of feet in height 
where they meet the sea. The most stupendous Arctic glacier 
is, however, that in Kennedy Channel, named after Humboldt, 
but it may be doubted whether the Antarctic glaciers described 
by Sir J. C. Ross, are not éven more wonderful. We are told 
of the prodigious disintegration which is for ever going on in the 
Arctic mountains, the débris being carried by the glaciers into 
the sea, and then transported by icebergs to more southern 
latitudes. The banks of Newfoundland, in particular, are said to 
be formed by the deposit of drift from the icebergs which melt as 
they come in contact with the Gulfstream. The currents of the 
Polar seas are next described, and here we read that it is 
believed by most observers that a secular elevation of the whole 
coast-line of the Arctic lands is gradually taking place. Indeed, 
Professor Haughton thinks that there is evidence that the 
islands of Lancaster Strait and Melville Sound have risen five 
hundred feet within a comparatively recent geological period. 
The same writer has argued with much probability that the 
cause of the impenetrable barrier of pack-ice which blocks up 
the channels by Banks’ Land, and which makes the north-west 
passage permanently impassable, is the meeting there of the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific tides. Ice and temperature, and the Polar vegeta- 
tion, are next discussed by our author. We have a graphic de- 
scription of the “ barren grounds” of America, answering to the 
“tundren” of Siberia—enormous districts, treeless and desolate, 
which extend for vast distances eastward of the three great 
ranges of mountains, the Luleal, Ural, and Rocky Mountains, 
which may be observed running northwards in an Arctic circum- 
polar map. Reasons are given for thinking that these desert 
regions are increasing in their area. The zoology of the Arctic 
circle is more curious than its vegetation, and it is impossible to 
read without interest the description of the balance. of animal 
and vegetable life which is maintained in that terrible climate. 


‘With this subject is intimately connected the Arctic ethnology. 
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Three races—the Eskimos, the Samoyeds (reckoned by Dr. 
— among the Mongolide), and the Lapps—at present 
y the Arctic circumpolar region. One tribe, called the 
Omeby j is extinct ; and the remains of the Tchuche, or Tuski, 
bo inhabit, as rein-deer nomades, the extreme north-east corner 
of the Asiatic continent. Finally, what little is as yet known of 
Arctic geology in general is carefully detailed by Sir John 
Richardson. In particular, he tells us of the numerous coal- 
fields of the tertiary age, and of some still later ligneous deposits 
which are still in a state of semi-carbonization. He describes 
also the abundant remains of the fossil elephant or mammoth. 
m.. short supplement suffices for the recital of all that has been 
et discovered within the Antarctic Circle. Near the South 
Po e there are no human inhabitants and no land animals, and 
no vegetable life except a few lichens, mosses, andalge. Captain 
Cook is supposed to have been the first navigator who entered 
within the Antarctic Circle; and he appears to have suspected 
the existence of a Polar continent, nde: was first actually dis- 
covered by Sir J.C. Ross in 1841. To the latter we pol the 
knowledge of Victoria Land, in latitude 76° S., with its magnificent 
mountains from 12,000 to 14,000 feet in height, one of them (at 
least), Mount Erebus, being an active voleano. The rocks of 
Franklin Island, on which a : landing was effected, where denuded 
of snow, were found to be igneous, and to be destitute even of 
lichens. The bright red flame was visible from an immense dis- 
tance in the crater of Mount Erebus, and its smoke, rising 
2000 feet, was seen to fall condensed into snow. The glaciers of 
this inhospitable continent present a precipitous cliff of ice, which 
is an insuperable barrier. It is doubtiul whether the foot of 
man will ever tread the Antarctic Polar continent. Sir John 
Richardson’s volume amply fulfils the promise of its title, and 
will become a book of reference upon all questions connected 
with the Circumpolar regions of either hemisphere. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Saturpay Revizw” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROYAL St. JAMES'’S THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. ALFRED WIGAN. 
Law FOR THE LADIES. Last Three Nights of ISLE OF ST. TROPEZ, in which Mr. 
Alfrea W igen on id Miss Herbert will appear. ‘To conclude (for the First Time) with THE 
PACHA OF PIMLICO: Mr. C. Young and Miss St. Casse. To commence at Half-past Seven. 


St, JAMES’S HALL.— MISS LOUISA PYNE AND 
OLE BULL (the Great Violinist), on Wednesday Evening next, April 17th, at the 
ht of THE VOCAL ASSOCIATION, Madrigals aud Part Songs by the Choit of 200 
Voices. Conductor, M. BENEDICT. 
a arte 5s.; Reserve Area and Balcony, 3s.; Unreserve, 1s,; at the Ticket-office, 28, 
ecad 


MUSICAL UNION — TUESDAY, APRIL ST: 
JAMES’S HALL.—Vieuxtemps, Piatti and Hallé, "ae. 
uintet, B lat, Mendelssohn. Solos—Piunoforte. 

r. ELLA, at the Instituie, 18, Hanover-square, will be wee 


flat, 70, Beethoven ; 
addressed to 
answ woreda. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
—~ § Brewing next, April 15th, the Programme will include, MEN DELS- 
SOHN’S 3 hrate (for the last_ time this season) and SPOHR’S DOUBLE 
UARTETin E . Vieuxtemps, Ries, Carrodus, Watson, 
ebb, Payne, and Piatti. Mr. Charles Hallé will perfurm Beethoven's Sonata in A Fiat, 
Op. 26, with Funeral March for Pianoforte Solo, and, with M. Vieuxtemps, his Sonata for 
ola and Pianoforte. Vocalis' t, Mr. Tennant, 
oan —— 5s.; Balcony, $3.; Unreserved Seats, 1s.; at Chappell and Co.’s, 50, New 
nd-street, 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—On WEDN ESDAY, MAY 1st, 1861, 
a GREAT FESTIVAL PERFORMANCE of HAYDN’S CREA 

Principal Vocatixts—Madile. Titiens, Madame Reeves, Mr. 
Bentler. and Herr Formes. Conductor, Mr. Costa. 


ce 
of the London Amateur Division of the Handel’ Festival Choir, with ye _— the 
Professional Choirs, the Cathedrals, Provincial and Continental Choral Societie 
e entire Musica! are undertaken by the Sacred Harmonic 
rownsr 
‘dmission, if by Ticket purchased on or before Monday, the fe 29th, Five Shillings; if 
Payment at the Duors on the day of the Festival, Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 
Reserved Stalls, in the Area and Galleries, as at the Handel Festival, at The yd 
prices, in = to the payment for entrance :—Area Blocks and Ordinary Gallery 
ve Shil:ings. Front Row of Corner Galleries (a limited issue), Half-a-Guinea, 
Tickets are now on sale at the Crystal Palace, at 2, Exeter Hall, where also Pians of the 
ts may be inspected, and of the usual aaonte of ‘the Company. Cheques or Post-oftice 
Orders to be made payable to the order of GEORGE GROVE 
*,* The new Season Tickets, which will admit on this occasion, subject to the usual regu- 
lations, are also ready for issue. 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—Mr. HENRY NICHOLLS is giving 
a Course of TWELVE DRAMATIO READINGS from SHAKSPEARE, 
Room of the School of Art, &c., at Three o’vlock, on successive Tuesdays. 
the Reading, One Shilling; or 10s. 6d. for the Course, 

TUESDAY NEXT, 16th inst., MACBETH. | 


ME. and MRS. GERMAN REED, with MR. JOHN PARRY, 

will give their BUTINE ELY NEW and ORIGINAL ENTERTAINMENT every 
Evenin; Eight; Thursday and Saturday Afternoons at Three ; at 
the RvYAL ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent-strest. 

Un a4 a ; Stalls, $s.; Stall Chairs, 5s., secured in advance at a 
Gallery ; and at Messrs. Beale, and Co.’s, 201, hegent-street. 
SAN GER GESELLSCHAFT. —Third 

attractive novelty.— SWISS FEMALE SINGERS.—ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
.—These pleasing and highly ame ale Concerts will be repeated every Evening 
every at T Books of the words, Sixpence each. 

Stalls, 3s.; Area, Gallery, 1s. Tickets to be obtained at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal 

Library, 33, bia'Bo: Bond: ekeeet ; and at the St. James’s Hall. Ticket-office, 28, Piccadilly. 


ME. W. 8. WOODIN’S NEW ENTERTAINMENT, the 
CABINET OF CURIOSITIES, POLYGRAPHIC HALL, King Wiiliam- ‘street, 
Charing-cross, This Day, sh at Three, and Every Evening yi Saturday), 


R. CHARLES DICKENS will READ, on Thursday even- 
ing, jpril 18th, at St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, his STORY OF LITTLE DOMBEY 
and the TRIAL FROM PICKWICK er the last time). 

Stalls, 4s.; Balconies and Ares, 2s. ; tery. ls.; at Messrs. Chapman and Hall’s, 193, 
Piceadiily ‘and Mr. Austin, st ames’s Hall. 


Pra SUIT OF PLEASURE.—This Grand and Solemn 
wae J. NOEL PATON, containing npwards of Thirt 
N VIEW at the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New Bond-street, from Ly = Sive. 


One Shilling. 

H®? LMAN HUNT'S GREAT PICTURE.— 
Fre] Exe HIBITION of HOLMAN HUNT'S celebrated PICTURE of “THE FINDING 
OF THE SAVIOUR IN THE TEMPLE,” begun in Janeen} in 1854, and completed i: 
1860, is Now OPEN to the Public at the GERMAN GALLER Y, 168, New Bond-st treet, 
from Twelve toSix. Admission, One Shilling. 


oJ SELOUS’ GRAND PICTURES.— 
1, IN HER GRANDEUR, 4.D. $8, with the Triumphant Entry of 


™ TER FALL, as now viewed from of Olives, 
se Great Works contain upwards of fate of interest, and 200  Grares 
5, Waterloo-place, mall, 


The 

ON ViEw Daily, from Ten i rive, at the G 

Admission, Sixpence each pe 

FREN CH EXHIBITION. —The EIGHTH ANNUAL 
Exe IBITION of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artists of the French and Flemish 

Schools, is NOW OPEN at the GALLERY, 120, Pall-mall, opposite the Opera-culonnade, 

Admission, One Shilling; Catalogue, Sixpence. Open from Ten A.M. till Six P.M. 


AXUND! DEL SOCIETY (FOR PROMOTING THE 
WLEDGE OF ART): oo VIEW y from Ten till Five,a COLLECTION of 

REDUCED WATER-COLOUR PIES Py ta publication, from Frescoes by ” 

Pinturicchio, Francia, and od, tation masters, including the series in the Ly = 

Chapel at Florence, and that in the Library of the Cathedral at Siena. Admissio’ 

Annual Subscription to the Society, £1 1s. 

Annual Publication for 1860, D. with Memoir 

r. Layard, and two wood engravings afte: Memoir by M r. Ruskin, 
For Frospestuses, and Lists of Works on Sale, apply to Mr. Mayan, Assistant- 
retary. 


24, Old Bond-street, London. JOHN NORTON, Hon. See. 


A RC RCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 9, Conduit-street, 
gent-street. Patron, H.R.H. the PRINCE CON SORT_NOW OPEN from Nine 
till Six” Simtosion, One Shilling. ‘Season Tickets, Half-a-Crown each, admit at all times 
and to all the Lectures. First Lecture fur Tuesday, April guth, at Eight o'clock. 
“ Architecture in London,” by A. J. B. BERESFORD Hops. 
JAMES FERGUSSON, 
ne am-place. 
Crown-court, Old Broad-street 


PRACTICAL GEOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, 
LON DON.—PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S., will give a COURSE of LECTURES on 
GEOLOGY, having especial reference to the application of the Science to Engmeering, 
Mining, Architecture and Agriculture. The commence on Friday morning 
April 12th, at Nine o’ciock. They will be eontinees on each succeeding Wednesday and 
Friday, at the same hour, Fee £1 Is. 6d. 

R. W. JELF, D.D., Principat. 


DALL. F.R.S., will commence a Course 
of THIRTY-SIX LECTURES on PHYSICS, at the Government School of Mines, 

n-street, on Monday, 16th April, at Two see to be continued on each cacceoting 
eal Wednesday, Thursday, and Monday, at the same hour. Fee for t ne Course, 


billings, 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


NATIONAL ART UNION. 
UBSCRIPTION, FIVE SHILLINGS. 
Entitling to one chance in the DRAWING on 30th May. 
All the Funds, _ ee expenses, allotted for Prizes. 
The Lists will close on the 30th instant. 


(CHEAP BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRARY.—Surplus Copi ies 
SALE at greatly reduced prices. Catalogues sent gratis ond puss free. —— 
BULL’s LrBRaRY, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY, in connection 
with MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—The circle in which Books are exchanged 
weekly at the residence of Subscribers, is now extended to the following places :—Acton, 
Barnes, Blackheath, Bow, Brentford, ‘Bromley (Essex), Chiswick, Deptford, Dulwich, 
Ealing, Edmonton, Forest ‘Hill Greenwich, Hammersmith Highgate, Kew, wis- 
ham, Leytonstone, Mortlake, Muswell Hill, Norwood, Peckham, Po lar, Putney, Rich- 
mond. She Shepherd's Bush, Streatham, Stratford. § Sydenham, Toite Walthamstow, 


hen a — FOR THREE VOLUMES AT ONE TIME, TWO GUINEAS 
PER ANNUM. 


Lists of Works at present in Circulation may be obtained on application. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 511, New Ox ord-street, 


‘All W ‘orks of acknowled, merit on overs gang su of public interest ad in large 
numbers on the day of Lists Choice Books at this day may 
ba obtained on sapriication. These Lists will cerve > indicate the INCLUSIVE character 
of the entire collection. 
SINGU® SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, commencing at any date. 
@waRLEs EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford-street, London ; Cross-street, Manchester; and 
New-street, Birmingham. 


THE RAWING-ROOM PORTRAIT GALLERY OF 
EMINENT PERSONAGES. Fourth Series, containing 26 Portraits and Memoirs. 
Only a VERY FEW COPIES are now on hand of the AUTOGRAPH PROOF IMPRESSIONS BE- 
PORE LETTERS of this highly pepuier and beautiful Drawiug-rvom Gift-Book, ely 
bound in cloth and gold, only 
ORDER IMMEDIATELY at the Office, 199, Strand, W.C. 


Fok SALE a COMPLETE SET of the COINS of the 
EMPIRE of JAPAN. The collection is of great rarity, and m of the Coins are 
pea now procurable even in Japan. Apply to Mr. Davip Browy, 146, jeuhall-sireet, 


GREAT RASTERN for NEW YORK.—The GREAT SHIP 
COMPANY (Limited) will the Steam-ship EASTERN, 18,915 tons 
register, under the command of Captain the Hon. 8, T. CARN BGIE, B.N., from ILFORD 
HAVEN t o NEW YORK, on Wednesday, May Ist. Cabin masse gers will be taken at £25 
or tirst Ciase, and £18 lor second-class, Including steward’s fee. Children under Twelve, 
half-price, First-class return tickets will be iss at £#each. Wines and liquors of the 
best quality can be obtained on rd, at moderate Teed -—For particulars “ ly to the 
Great Ship Company (Limited), 90, Cannon-street, B.C.; to Messrs. —. gad ACKSON, 
New Mitford; or to SEYMOUR, PEACOCK, and Oo., 116, Fenchureh-screet, EB 


| ‘HE TRUE TURKISH 26, QUEEN- SQUARE, 
RUSSBLL-OQU ARE. — —The FA this spacious 

ne essential of decorum, 

*,* Ladies’ Bath ‘open | daily. 


Hours from Seven A.M. _to Ten P.M. 
MON EY ADVANCED to Noblemen, Clergymen, Officers 
6, Norris-street, ames’s, London, 8.W. 
MORTLOcK's CHINA WAREHOUSE, 250, Oxford-street. 
SELLING OFF. 
of the is of Westminster’s refusal to renew the of the 


JOHN MURTLOCK is anx 
'H Stock, and is prepared to a great ullowance fur Cash, 


In co. uence of the M 


at Eight. Private Boxes, £ and Box Stalls, .; Ampni 
Pian of the Stalls 
A and Seats secured (without extra charge) at Bor- 


on ant street, near Hyde-park. 


‘ 
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The Saturday Review. 


[April 13, 1861. 


()\UEEN ELIZABETH’S SCHOOL, IPSWICH.— 
The EASTER TERM commences on APRIL 17th, ander ends JULY sth. 
MIDDLE SCHOOL PECKHAM, S.E— 
“This School is one of the earliest fruits of the Great Exhibition of 1851.”— Morning 
Proprietor, JOHN YEATS, LL.D. 
TH EOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, QUEEN'S COLLEGE, 
BIRMINGHAM, under the Sanction of the Lord Bisnop of the D.ocese, The Cortif 
ix now recognised by most of the Bishons. course is, for Graduates one tthe 
two years. Inclusive Terms for Non-resident Stuients, £21 per 


M begins on MAY 6th. Application to be made up that date to Rev. 
Hadivigh Rectory, Ingatestone. 


VISITIN G TUTOR.—A Gentleman of much experience in 


reparing Boys for Eton and Harrow, would attend oa ae daily, at the West End, 
from mies ine fe Bleven a.m. Li terms required.—Address F.G. H., Messrs. HATCHARD’S, 


PRIVATE TUITION FOR YOUTHS.—A Gentleman pro- 


bring forward a few Is who require training ‘for the Civil Service Ex- 
aminations, English and French ‘omposition, Précis- Writing, Correspondence, or in 
other miscellaneous subjects of useful information, Terms moderate.—Address, W. 
18, St. Jamey’s-place, St. James’s-street, S W. 


To SCHOOL PUPILS REQUIRING ADDITION! AL 

INSTRUCTION, and CANDIDATES for the CIVIL SERVICE. A Cambridge M 
Graduate in Double Honours, with five years’ experience in Tuition, takes Pupils to iba 
with him in the evening,—Address, M.A., 12, Guildfurd-street, W.C. 


A RMY EXAMINATIONS.—A Married Clergyman, Graduate 
in honours of Cambridge, receives a LIMITED NUMBER of GENTLEMEN, to pre- 
pare for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the Line. The Pupils receive from the Principal and 
Pteendant Masters very careful assistance in their stndies, and also enjoy the vantages 

and comforts of a well reculated home. Terms, 120 to 150 guineas per annum, 

References to parents and friends of pupils. 
Address, Rev. F, W. WaLpRon, 1, Ang) place, Woolwich 


To INVALIDS, Mental or otherwise—A Physician of con- 

siderable experience, and having the highest testimonials and references, is desirous 

of Shela or Travelling with an Invalid, or be would receive oue into his own house, 
. C., care of Messrs, BaoTaERs, 11, Serle-street, Linculn’s-inn, W.C. 


[HE LONDON SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY, 

32, SOHO SQUARE.—The Lectures and Demonstrations given at this School 
are severally recognised by the College of Surgeons as fulfilling the conditions of the 
curricuium of Education, to which is of Students who becume Candi- 
dates for the Diploma of fitness to practise the “ Art and Science of Dental Surgery,” 
granted under a Special Charter by the Royal Gullewe oF Surgeons of Englar 

The SESSION will commence on WEDNESDAY, MAY Ist, 1861. Further particulars 
may be obtained on application to the Hon. Secretary, 32, Soho- “square, 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C,—INSTITUTED 1820, 
DIRECTORS—1801. 


THOMAS sey \N HUNT, Esq., Chairman. 
GORDON RDOCH, Esq. tu-Chairman, 
os. G. Barcl Cutler, Esq. Pattison, Esq. 
ames C. ©. Bel “sa Henry Davidson, Esq. K. Rebinson, Esq. 


George Field, Esi MP. 
George Hibbert, 
Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 


per cent. of the Profits are assigned to Policies every fifth 


artin T. Smith, Esq. 
H. Chapman, Smith, Esq. 
Geo. W. Cu’ tam, Esq. 


PROFITS.—Four-fifths, or 80 


year. nee assured are entitled to participate after payment of one premium. 
BONUS.—The Decennial Additions made to Policies issued before the 4th of 1 January, 1842, 
Mes Al £78 t r cent. on the sums insured, according to their respective A] 


0 £16 15s. 
he Quinqnenniat haaltions made to Policies issued after the 4th of January, 1343, vary 
int like papber from £28 178. to £1 5s. per cent. on the sums insur 
PURCHASE OF PULICIES,—A Liberal Allowance is made on nthe Surrender of a Policy, 


ei Eber Be acash payment or | or the issue of a policy free of premium 
—The Directors will lend sums of £50 and upwards on the security of policies 
effeciea zie this Company for the whole term of | life, when they have acquired an 
uate value 
Insurances Without Participation in Profits may be effected at reduced rates, 
spectuses and further information may be Tad at the Chief Office as above; at the 


Branch Office, 16, Pall-mall; or of the Agents in Town and Country. 


SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 
THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURAN CE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 
Lonpon—82, King William-street 
EDINBURGH, George- -street (H 
DcBLin—6, Upper Sackville-street. 
ANNUAL REPORT, 1861. 

The THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the STANDARD LIFB 
ASSURANCE COMPANY was heid at Edinburgh, on Monday, the 25th of February. The 
following results were communicated in the Report by the rectors, showing the opera- 
tions of the Company during the year 1860: 


ice). 


Amount proposed for Assurance o Garten He year, contained in 1,384 Pro is £307,747 0 0 
Amount “J Assurances accepted, and fur which Policies were issued, con- 

tained in 1,207 Policies ................. 705 307 0 0 
Annual Prowiume on New 565, 


Claims during the yea! 
venne at 1th November, 1860... 


Arisin from 50341 

on the Invested Funds 70,563 9 6 

£304,101 13 7 

Accumulated Fund, invested in Government Securities, in land, mort- 
£1,805,982 13 6 
Average amount of New Assurances Annually for the last fourteen years, Half a Million 
sterling, being the largest amount of business transacted in that period by any insurance 

company. WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 


H. JUNES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. 
Norz.—An Adjourned Meeting will be held early in May, to receive the Report on the 
Division of for the past Quinquennial period. 


HY PRoOPATHY THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 

BLISHMENT, orw twenty minutes’ walk of the Crystal 
Palace, is OV EN for we RE ION of PRTIENTS and VISITORS, The ‘atter can have 
the vi? intage, if desired, of a vrivere residence, Terms: Patients from Three Guineas 
Viscers from Two ‘Guineas, accordi accommodation required, Particulars of 
Dr. RITTERBANDT, M.D., the Resident Physician. 4 


HY DRoPATHY. BROOK PARK, near Richmond, 
Surrey.— Physician, Dr. E. W E, M.A., M.D. 
The TURKISH BATH on the winder Dr. 8 direction. 


SAMARI TAN FREE HOSPITAL for Women and Children, 


Edward-street, Portman-square.— Poor Sick Women and Children are ptpentes daily 
e Duchess 


without letiers of recommendation. The Hospital is supported by H.R.H. t 


of Cambridge; the Clergy of the district are on the management; and a Committee and 
Ladies, Dowsger Countess of Ducie, Lady Marian ‘Aiford, = Hon. 
Ponson are invited to inspect the bt U re GREATLY 


EDED. Sabseriptions & and Donarions will be rece 
Hatchard, Piccadilly ; and by the Secretary, at the Hocpital. 


(CCHARING- -CROSS HOSPITAL, WEST STRAND.— 
The Governors earnestly solicit ASSISTANCE. b Hos which is chiefly 
dependent upon voluntary contributions and | ies accommodation for 
upwards of 100 in-patients constant. and hk nid t cases of accident and 
dangerous emergency annually, besides relief to an unlimited ‘pamber of sick and disabled 
y. Subscriptions = thankfully received by the Secretary, at the Hospital; 74 by 
essrs, Contts and Co., 50, Strand; Messrs. premmons, 49, Charing-cross ; essrs. Hoare, 
37, Fieet-street ; and through all the principal bankers. 
JOHN ROBERTSON, Hon. See. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


aye hy the most eminent Medical Men throughout the world to be incom- 
Fy superior to all other kinds, 


by the Bankers; by Messrs. 


rovi 


L. 


CONSUMPTION. 


The investigations of the most czperioness thologists have conclusively proved that 
Dr. Dr JONGH’s Vil is unequalled as a remedy for Conentagticn, and that no other Oil can 
sibly produce the same salutary results, ALLEN G CHATTAWAY, Esq., the eminent 
urgeon to the Leominster Infirmary, writes :—" Ha ving for some years extensively used 
Dr. DE JonGu’s LIGHT-Brown Cop LIvER OIL, both in public and private practice, in 
the treatment of Consumption, [ have no hesitation in stating that its effects are very far 
superior tu those of any other Cod Liver Oil.” 


GENERAL DEBILITY. 


In cases of General Debility, the powers of Dr. pk Jonen’s 
Cop LivER OIL have been remarkably manifested, and it has been resurted to with the 
ost beneficial effects, after the whole ran of ordinary tonics had been in vain 
BENJAMIN ‘CLARKE, Esq. M.R.C.S., F.L.S., in testifying to its 
efficacy in his own case, rves :— Having taken both the Pale Oil and DR. 
Jonen’s LIGHT- Brown. O1L for Debility, [ am able, from my own experience, to remark 
ig their effects and comparative usefu ness as remedial avents. After the Paie Oil, Vong 
1 oy remedies that I could think of had failed, I tried, merely as a last r 
I received immediate relief, and ite use was io the 


s of my restoration to heal 


.;, Pints suled, and lal gnature, 
without which none can possibly be by respectable Chemists. 

SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.O, 


CaUTION.— Beware of Proposed Substitutionn 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
MESSRS. CLAYTON AND BELL, 
ARTISTS IN STAINED GLASS AND WALL PAINTING, 


of 244, Cardington-street, Euston-square,) 
HAVE REMOVED TO 
311, REGENT STREET, W. 
Adjoining the Polytechnic Institution. 


H. CREED and CO., 33, Conpvir-strEEt, Bonp-street, W. 


BY erpetas APrOtuTMaST TO THE QUEEN, THE EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH, 
D HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF ORANGE. 
AnTisTEs IN DRAPING THE REAL FIGURE. 
Practical enpertence, fic knowledge of external anatomy and the 
detinite and forms the haman figure, give them confidence in n soliciting 


patronage. 

LADIES. — MUSLIN CURTAINS. 
4 CO, have now on show a Magnificent STOCK of SWISS LACE, LENO, 

and MUSLIN wii RTALNS, ali new Patterns for 1861, beginning at 8s. 6d. the pair ( (four 

yards lon), adapted for bed-rooms, drawing-rooms and boudvirs. 


COMPTON HOUSE, 4, 45, and 44, Old Compton-street, and 46 and nd 47, Frith-street, Soho. 


A IR- CIRCULATIN G and ANTI-GREASE HATS. — 
ted and by MAYHEW and 80, New Bond-street, W.— 
These waterprvo! vantilesing ; hey pecu’ soft and easy 


rout, 
wear, ensuring @ and y jon of head, bein, yet 
Second Cush, wholesale at 


EQUITABLE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
Established 1762. 
DIRECTORS. 
The Right Bon. LORD TREDEGAR, President. 


Wn. Sam. J: E James Spicer, Esq. 
Wm. F. Pollock, John “Alldin Esq. 
Wm res Avams, John Russel, D.D. 


J. Charles Templer, Esq. 
Charles Pott, Esq. 
Morison, M.D. 

. Wollaston, Esq. 


The EQUITABLE is an entirely MUTUAL Office. ‘on hat at the last “rest,” in 
December, 1850, exceeded three-fourths of a milion sterling, &48um MORE THAN DOUBLE 
the corresponding fund of any similar Institution, 

The B-nuses paid on Claims in the Ten Years ending on the Sist December, 1850, ex- 
ps opr; THREE } ILLIONS AND A HALF, being more than 100 per Cent. on the amount of 

se Claims 

Sis omeust added at the close of that decade to the Policies existing on the Ist January, 
1860, was £1,077,000, and made, with former additions then outstanding, a total of £4,070,000, 
on Assurances originally taken out for £6,252,000 only. 

These additions have increased the Clainis ailowed and paid under those policies since 
the Ist January, 1860, to the extent of 150 per Cent. 

The Capital at this time consists of— 

£2,730,000—Stock in the Funds, 
£3,006, lent on M es of 
£300,000—Cash advanced Railway Debe: 
£88,500—Cash advanced on security of the Policies of Members of the Society, 
Producing annually, £221,482. 
The total Income exceeds £400,000 per Annum, 


Policies effected in the current year (1861) will participate in the distribution of Profits 
made in mber, 1850, so soon as Six Annual Premiums shall have become due and been 
id thereon; and, in the Division of 1860, will be ontitied to additions in Teapeet vie every 
pet paid upon them from the year 1862 to 1860, each inclusive, 
On the surrender of Policies, the full value is paid, without any deduction; and 
deposit ota ance nine-tenths of that value as a temporary accommodation, on 
epos’ ofa Fone 
re. Premam is charged for service in any Volunteer Corps within the United 
n om, during peace or war. 
A Weekly Court ot Di Directors is held every Kreducoter, from Eleven to One o’clock, to 
receive Proposals for New Assurances ; and a Short Account of the Society may be h hed on on 
Ps guy ol personally, or by post, from the Office, where attendance is given daily, from 


ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


jyAMES L. DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT, 
FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


wl Priced Liats post free. 


S T EMILIO N,_ 14s. per dozen, bottles included. 
A GOOD SOUND WINE, WARRANTED PU 


This is the same wine referred to in the House of Commons ~ a Chancellor of the 


hequer, 
ann 11, Downing-street, Whitehall, March 23, 1861 
“Tam desired by the Chancellor of the Rusheassy to say that he has no objection what- 
ever to your stating that he alluded to your wine. 
H. R. WILLIAMS, Importer, 112, Bishopsgate-street- -within. 


ALLSOPP’ PALE ALE IN BOTTLE, recommended by 
LrzB1@ and all ea Pesatt may now be had in the finest condition of 
wessrs. RRINGTON PARK CO. 
5s. Imperial 
8s, Imperial alf-pinte, 
Address HARRINGTON PARKER, and Co., 54, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


FINE TEA CHEAPER, 


QTRACHAN AND CO.”S JUSTLY CELEBRATED 
DRAWING ROOM TEA 
Is now reduced to 4s. per Cheapest Tea 
26, LONDON, E.O. 


[4 the TEA HARVEST there can be NO FAILURE, for 
the EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY are actually selling a good Black or Mixed Tea at 
2s. 2d. per ib. Fine Teas are Cheaper. 
9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate-street. 


THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 

obtained of PHILLIP: 'S and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King Vien ayen City, London. 

4 Good strong useful gou Tea, ds. 6d., 28. 8d., 28. 10d., Rich to and 
Sd., $8. 10d., and 4s. Tea and Ce Cotte, the value of 40s., 


-ailway station or market =e in England. A Price Current free by post on appli 2. 
ROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATEN N FLOU R. 
The Lancet states— 
ey 1s SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING OF THE KIND KNOWN.” 
FIELD PATENT STARC 
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